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LADY FAIR. 


UnpeERneEATH the beech-tree sitting, 

With that everlasting knitting, 

And the soft sun-shadows flitting 
Through your wavy hair; 

All my thoughts and plans confusing, 

All my resolution loosing, 

Say, what matter’s in your musing, 
Lady fair? 


Oh, the charm that in your face is! 

All the loves and all the graces! 

To be clasped in your embraces 
Monarch’s guerdon were : 

Not a man, I ween, who sees you, 

But would give his life to please you, 

Yet you say — that lovers tease you! 
Lady fair! 


One by one, to their undoing, 

Fools in plenty come a-wooing, 

Baffled still, but still pursuing, 
Tangled in the snare.: 

Tn your ever-changing smile hid, 

Or beneath your sleepy eyelid, 

Many a heart it hath beguiléd, 
Lady fair. 


While the summer breezes fan her 
Gently with their leafy banner, 
Venus’ form and Dian’s manner, 
Doth my goddess wear : 
Lives the man who can discover 
Any secret spell to move her 
To the wish of mortal lover, 
Cold as fair ? 


But to see those dark eyes brighten, 

And for me with kindness lighten, 

While the cheek’s rich colours heighten, 
What would I not dare? 

To inform their-scornful splendour 

With the love-light soft and tender, 

Bow the proud heart to surrender, 
Lady fair! 


By the lives that thou hast broken, 
By the words that I have spoken, 
By the passion they botoken, 
I have loved, I swear, 
Only thee since I ‘have seen thee; 
And, if woman’s heart be in thee, 
I will die, but I will win thee, 
Lady fair! 


IN] A CORN-FIELD. 
(FOLKESTONE). 


Wuere the nodding grasses grow, 
Nodding to the waves below — 
Where the poppies, all aglow, 
Streak the rye,— 
There | lie. 
Western breezes wander by. 


Blackwood’s Magazine. 





LADY FAIR, ETC. 


Western breezes rock the wheat, 
Wanton with the clover sweet. 
Summer joy would be complete, 
But that I 
Look and sigh, 
Missing thee among the rye! 


Where the cliffs, with backward sway, 
Show the morning on the bay, 
Silver-drest for holiday — 

There I lie, 

Sea and sky 
Locked together dreamily, 


Banished memories arise, 
Singing tender melodies, 
Bring a mist before my eyes, 
Tread a measure, 
Through the leisure, 
Is it pain, or is it pleasure? 
Good Words, 


ON THE THAMES—JULY. 


TuRNED the mill to measured music, fell in soft 
cascades the spray, 

Throwing clouds of silver showers on the eddies 
clear as they; 

Leapt the troutling idly darting from some root- 
encircled spot, 

Bent the bulrush, blushed the mallow, smiled 
the blue forget-me-not. 


Sailed the white swans by the rushes, fanned 
their proud wings in the breeze, 

Fell the flakes of summer blossom from the over- 
laden trees; 

Sang the river with a ripple of its clear and 
crystal stream, 

As the sleeper stirs in slumber at the bidding of 
a dream. 


Whistled loud the sturdy rustic, though no long- 
er sped the plough, 

Chirped the cricket in the clover, chirped the 
brown wren on the bough; 

Oh, that sin should e’er beset us from the mo- 
ment of our birth; 

Oh, that grief should ever sadden this glad gar- 
den-land of Earth! 


Lay the miller’s boy a-dreaming in the flower- 
sprinkled grass, 

Blithely carolled, in the morning air, the mil- 
ler’s comely lass; 

Hearts are tuned to Nature’s music, when her 
face is smiling fair, 

And ’tis happiness in summer but to feel the 
sun and air. 


Oh, that flowers e’er should wither; oh, that 
sterms should e’er arise 

To draw their sombre veiling o’er the calm blue 
of the skies! 

Yet it is so, it must be so: we could have no 
daybreak bright 

If it were not that the dawn must be preceded 


by the night! All the Year Round. 




















FARADAY. 


From The Edinburgh Review. 
FARADAY.* 


Farapay, it has been truly said, was 
Davy’s greatest discovery. Faraday, the 
blacksmith’s son, — the bookbinder’s ap- 
prentice, —the pure, hamble-minded seeker 
after truth,—the greatest experimentalist 
whom the world has yet seen. It is easy 
from the life of such a man to collect many 
topics of interest, and to obtain many use- 
ful subjects for reflection. But to give a 
true and complete picture of the man Fara- 
day —to place his high and simple charac- 
ter, his tender heart, his quick imagination, 
his powerful intellect, in a clear light — is 
a task of no ordinary difficulty. Whilst to 
form an unbiassed judgment upon his great 
scientific labours and to fix the exact posi- 
tion he will ultimately occupy in the ranks 
of science is now scarcely possible for even 
the most distinguished amongst his fellow- 
workers. Michael Faraday is still to these 
a living word; they have known him and 
loved him; they have watched the flashing 
of his eyes and the working of his face as 
he explained his discoveries; and _ the 
mellow tones of his kind voice still ring in 
their ears. 

It is not therefore to the present genera- 
tion of men of science that we can look for 
the true estimate of Faraday’s work. 
‘**Death, with destroying fingers,” must 
still be active before the cold unimpassioned 
critic can weigh to the exact scruple the 
measure of this great man’s life. Let it be 
enough for us to endeavour simply to give 
an impression, in the first place of the man 
himself, and then of his most important 
labours. For the material needed in the 
first portion of this task we are almost 
wholly indebted to Dr. Bence Jones’s ad- 
mirable work, ‘‘ The Life and Letters of 
Faraday,” written by one who knew him 
intimately and to whom every memory of 
Faraday is dear. In these two volumes we 
find a most perfect description of his char- 
acter and of his daily life, from his first en- 


*1. The Life and Letters of Faraday. By Dr. 
Bence Jones, Secretary of the Royal Institution. 
Second edition. 1870. 

2. Faraday as a Discoverer. By JOHN TYNDALL. 
New edition 1870. 

3. Eloge historique de Michel Faraday. Par M. 
DumaS, Secretaire perpetuel de l’Academie des 
Sciences. Paris: 1863. : 
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trance as a labourer in the field of science 
in 1812 until he peacefully lay down to 
rest, at Hampton Court, on August 25th, 
1867. Here, too, we find records of his 
scientific work, often given in his own 
words; so that these, taken together with 
extracts from his lectures and selections 
from his letters, form a picture of his life 
which may be almost looked upon as an 
autobiography. 

That his biographer felt keenly the diffi- 
culty of writing a life of Faraday is seen 
from the following words in the Preface; 
and yet the task could not have wel! fallen 
into abler hands, nor could it easily have 
been more satisfactorily accomplished. 


** To write a life of Faraday,’’ says Dr. Bence 
Jones, ** seemed to me at first a hopeless work. 
Although I fiad listened to him as a lecturer for 
thirty years and had been with him frequently 
for upwards of twenty years, and although for 
more than fifteen years he had known me as one, 
of his most intimate friends, yet my knowledge 
of him made me feel that he was too good a man 
for me to estimate rightly, and that he was too 
great a philosopher for me to understand 
thoroughly.’’ 


In order to help us in tracing the scien- 
tific triumphs of his outwardly uneventful 
life, we could not have better guides than 
Professor Tyndall’s lectures on Faraday as 
a Discoverer, and Monsieur Dumas’s elo- 
quent Eloge before the French Academy of 
Sciences on the event of Faraday’s death. 
In both of these we find the work well done 
by able as well as by loving hands. No 
living man is more competent than Dr. 
Tyndall to give an account of Faraday’s 
scientific labours; he knew Faraday (at 
any rate in his later years) more intimately 
than any other man of science ; their inves- 
tigations lay much in the same direction, 
whilst in both we see that intense love of 
nature which is the true mark of a scientific 
spirit. 

Michael Faraday was born at Newington, 
in Surrey, on September 22, 1791. His 
father afterwards worked as a blacksmith 
at Boyd's, in Welbeck Street, and when 
Michael was about five years old, the family 
removed to rooms over a coach-house in 
Jacob’s Well Mews, Charles Street, Man- 
chester Square. This was the home of 
Faraday for ten years, and he has himself 
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pointed out where he used to play at mar-| obtained a knowledge of these lectures by bills 


bles in Spanish Place, and where, years 
later, he nursed his little sister in Man- 
chester Square. ‘* My education,” he says, 
‘*was of the most ordinary description, 
consisting of little more than the rudiments 
of reading, writing, and arithmetic, at a 
common day school; my hours out of 
school were passed at home and in the 
streets.”” In 1804, when thirteen years of 
age, he went on trial as shopboy to Mr. 
Riebau, a bookseller then carrying on busi- 
ness at 2 Blandford Street, close to the 
mews. A year later he was apprenticed, 


‘and ‘‘in consideration of his faithful ser- 


vice no premium is given.” Dr. Bence 
Jones tells a story which at once gives us 
an insight into Faraday’s heart. Long after 
he was famous, as he was walking with his 
niece they met a news-boy: ‘‘I always feel 
a tenderness for those boys,” said he, ‘‘ be- 


.cause I once carried newspapers myself.” 


Four years later (1809), his father writes 
of him: — ‘* Michael is bookbinder and 
stationer, and is very active in learning his 
business . . . he likes his place well; he 
had a hard time for some while at first 
going; but, as the old saying goes, he has 
rather got the head above water, as there 
is (sic) two other boys under him.” That 
from these earliest years Faraday showed a 
thirst for knowledge and a taste for experi- 
ment is seen from the following remarks 
made by himself: — 

** Whilst an apprentice I loved to read scien- 
tific books which were under my hands, and, 
amongst them, delighted in Marcet’s ‘ Conver- 
sations in Chemistry,’ and the electrical trea- 
tises in the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica.’ I 
made such simple experiments in chemistry as 
could be defrayed in their expense by a few 
pence per week, and also constructed an elec- 
trical machine, first with a glass phial, and 
afterwards with a real cylinder, as well as other 
electrical apparatus of a corresponding kind,”’ 


He told a friend that Watts ‘*On the 
Mind” first made bim think, and that his 
attention was turned to science by the arti- 
cle ** Electricity,” in’an encyclopedia he 
was employed to bind. 


** My master,”’ he says, ‘allowed me to go 
occasionally of an evening to hear the lectures 
delivered by Mr. Tatum on Natural Philosophy, 
at his house, 58 Dorset Street, Fleet Street. I 





in the streets and shop-windows near his house. 
The hour was eight o’clock in the evening. 
The charge was one shilling per lecture, and my 
brother Robert (who was three years older and 
followed his father’s business) made me a pres- 
ent of the money for several.’’ 


A commonplace book, termed the ‘‘ Phil- 
osophical Miscellany,” was kept by Fara- 
day at this time, ‘‘ intended,” he says, ‘‘ to 
promote both amusement and instruction, 
and. also to corroborate or invalidate those 
theories which are continually starting into 
the world of science. Collected by M. Far- 
aday, 1809-10.” In this book we find no- 
tices of all sorts, chiefly, however, relating 
to scientific matters, some showing a true 
perception of the importance of scientific 
discoveries. Thus one article is headed 
‘*Galvanism. Mr. Davy has announced to 
the Royal Society a great discovery in chem- 
istry — the fixed alkalies have been decom- 
posed by the galvanic battery.” It is inter- 
esting to hear from his own lips the story 
of his first visit to the Royal Institution, so 
long the scene of his labours and tri- 
umphs ;— 

‘* During my apprenticeship I had the good 
fortune, through the kindness of Mr. Dance, 
who was a customer of my master’s shop and 
also a member of the Royal Institution, to hear 
four of the last lectures of Sir H. Davy in that 
locality.* The dates of these lectures were 
February 29th, March 14th, April 8th and 
10th, 1812. Of these I made notes, and then 
wrote out the lectures in a fuller form, inter- 
spersing them with such drawings as I could 
make. The desire to be engaged in scientific 
occupation, even though of the lowest kind, 
induced me, whilst an apprentice, to write, in 
my ignorance of the world and simplicity of my 
mind, to Sir Joseph Banks, then President of 
the Royal Society. Naturally enough, ‘ no 
answer ’ was the reply left with the porter.’’ 


Next follows in Dr. Bence Jones’s Life a 
long series of letters written at this time to 
young Abbott, a friend somewhat younger 
than Faraday, and his superior in school 
attainments. These letters are invaluable 
as showing his thoughts when, as he says, 
he was ‘‘ giving up trade and taking to 
science.” The following extract will serve 
to show that the Biographer truly estimates 


* He always sat in the gallery over the clock. 
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the remarkable character of these early let- 
ters when he says : — 


**It is difficult to believe that they were 
written by one who had been a newspaper-boy 
and who was still a bookbinder’s apprentice, 
not yet twenty-one years of age, and whose only 
education had been the rudiments of reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. Had they been writ- 
ten by a highly-educated gentleman, they would 
have been remarkable for the easy correctness 
and fluency of their style, and for the courtesy, 
kindness, candour, deference, and even humility 
of the thoughts which they contain.’’ 


The following extract from his first letter 
to Abbott shows how he began to educate 
himself in experiment, and how all his 
thoughts were directed towards science : — 


**T have lately made,a few simple galvanic 
experiments, merely to illustrate to myself the 
first principles of the science. I was going to 
Knight’s to obtain some nickel, and bethought 
me that they had malleable zinc. I inquired 
and bought some— have you seen any yet? 
The first portion I obtained was in the thinnest 
pieces possible — observe, in a flattened state. 
It was, they informed me, thin enough for the 
electric stick, or, as I before called it, De Luc’s 
electric column. I obtained it for the purpose 
of forming discs, with which and copper to make 
a little battery. The first I completed contained 
the immense number of seven pairs of plates!!! 


**T, sir, I my own self, cut out seven discs of 
the size of halfpennies each! I, sir, covered 
them with seven halfpence, and I interposed 
between, seven, or rather six, pieces of paper 
soaked in a solution of muriate of soda!!! But 
laugh no longer, dear A., rather wonder at the 
effects this trivial power produced. It was 
sufficient to produce the decompositivn of sul- 
phate of magnesia —an effect which extremely 
surprised me; for I did not, could not, have any 
idea that the agent was competent to the pur- 
pose.”’ 

‘*In another letter written shortly after 
he says :— 

** T cannot see any subject except chloride to 
write on. Be not surprised, my dear A., at the 
ardour with which I have embraced this new 
theory. I have seen Davy himself support it. 
Ihave seen him exhibit experiments (conclusive 
experiments) explanatory of it; and I have 
heard him apply these experiments to the 
theory, and explain and enforce them in (to me) 
an irresistible manner. Conviction, sir, struck 
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o 
me, and I was forced to believe him, and with 
that belief came admiration.’’ 


This admiration for scientific research and 
for the philosopher who was then startling 
Europe with his discoveries so worked upon 
the mind of the journeyman bookbinder, 
that ‘‘under the encouragement of Mr. 
Dance ” (who had taken him to Davy’s lec- 
tures,) ‘‘ 1 wrote to Sir Humphry, sending, 
as a proof of my earnestness, the notes I 
had taken of his last four lectures.” My 
desire,” he wrote some years afterwards to 
Dr. Paris, ‘‘ was to escape from trade, which 
I thought vicious and selfish, and to enter 
into the service of science, which I imagined 
made its pursuers amiable and liberal.” 
The answer (to Davy’s honour) was imme- 
diate, kind, and favourable. 


** At the same time that he gratified my de- 
sires as to scientific employment, he still advised 
me not to give up the prospects I had before 
me, telling me that science was a harsh mistress 
and, in a pecuniary point of view, but poorly 
rewarding those who devoted themselves to her 
service. He smiled at my notion of the superior 
moral feelings of philosophic men, and said he 
would leave me to the experience of a few years 
to set me right on that matter.’? (March 1, 
1813.) 


Soon after the interview Faraday was 
installed, at Davy’s recommendation, as 
assistant in the Laboratory at the Royal 
Institution at the salary of 25s. a week, 
with two rooms at the top of the house. 

Now Faraday felt himself, for the first 
time in his life in a congenial atmosphere, 
and only six days after his installation he 
writes to Abbott in spirits as high as in his 
latter letters they had been depressed ; full 
of his chemical work, ‘‘ making a compound 
of sulphur and carbon, a combination which 
has lately occupied in a considerable de- 
gree the attention of chemists.” Only a 
few weeks later he was employed by Davy 
to assist him in the investigation of the 
most explosive body even: now known to 
chemists — chloride of nitrogen, and this 
fact speaks volumes for Sir Humphry’s 
opinion of his scientific knowledge as well 
as of his manipulative skill. Thus we find 
Faraday in these first few weeks of his 
scientific career plunged at once into the 
most difficult of experimental investiga- 
tions. He was not daunted by severe and 
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unlooked-for explosions which tore open 
his hand and cut his eye, and in which the 
more experienced Davy received some se- 
vere wounds; he prosecuted his experi- 
ments with this terrible compound, esti- 
mating its specific gravity, and ascertaining 
its chemical properties. Not only did he 
work with devotion in the prosecution of 
Davy’s origiral researches, but he began to 
consider the best means of bringing the 
results of scientific investigation before the 
minds of others, and in some of his letters 
his remarks on the appliances of experi- 
mental lectures show, as Dr. Bence Jones 
remarks, the keenness of his observation, 
the abundance of his ideas, and the sound- 
ness of his judgment. No one who is fa- 
miliar with Faraday’s mode of lecturing, 
and with, the excessive pains which,* even 
to the last, he used to take about every 
minute detail of his experimental illustra- 
tions, can fail to observe that the ideas 
which he consistently carried out were 
mainly formed in early life. Thus in 1813, 
when twenty-one, he writes on this subject 
to Abbott : — 


** When an experimental lecture is to be de- 
livered, and apparatus is to be exhibited, some 
kind of order should be observed in the arrange- 
ment of them on the lecture table. Every par- 
ticular part illustrative of the lecture should be 
in view, no one thing should hide another from 
the audience, nor should anything stand in the 
way of or obstruct the lecturer. They should 
be so placed, too, as to produce a kind of uni- 
formity in appearance. No one part should 
appear naked and another crowded, unless some 
particular reason exists and makes it necessary 
to be so. At the same time, the whole should 
be so arranged as to keep one operation from 
interfering with another. If the lecture table 
appears crowded, if the lecturer (hid by his 
apparatus) is invisible, if things appear crooked, 
or aside, or unequal, or if some are out of sight, 
and this without any particular reason, the 
lecturer is considered (and with reason too) as 
an awkward contriver and a bungler.’’ 


His description of his ideal lecturer is so 
perfect and gives so true a picture of Far- 
aday himself, as well as of his early easy 
style, that we cannot resist the temptation 
of a quo‘ation, especially as the reputation 
which Faraday gained in the world in gen- 
eral as a lecturer was as great as that 
which he possessed amongst men of science 
as an original investigator. 


** The most prominent requisite to a lecturer, 


* We know as a fact that Faraday always tried 
the stopper of every bottle he was to use, before the 


lecture Cossn, so that no delay might be caused 
from the stopper being fixed when the reagent was 
wanted during the lecture, 





though perhaps not really the most important» 
is a good delivery; for though to all true phil- 
osophers science and nature will have charms 
innumerable in every dress, yet I am sorry to 
say that the generality of mankind cannot 
accompany us for one short hour unless the 
path is strewed with flowers. In order, there- 
fore, to gain the attention of an audience (and 
what can be more disagreeable to a lecturer than 
the want of it?) it is necessary to pay some 
attention to the manner of expression, The 
utterance should not be rapid and hurried and 
consequently unintelligible, but slow and delib- 
erate, conveying ideas with ease from the lect- 
urer, and infusing them with clearness and 
readiness into the minds of the audience. A 
lecturer should endeavour by all means to obtain 
a facility of utterance, and the power of cloth- 
ing his thoughts and ideas in language smooth 
and harmonious and at the same time simple 
and easy. If his periods are long, or obscure, 
or incomplete, they give rise to a degree of 
labour iu the minds of‘the hearers which quick- 
ly causes lassitude, indifference, and even dis- 
gust. 

‘¢ A lecturer should appear easy and collected, 
undaunted and unconcerned, his thoughts about 
him, and his mind glear and free for the con- 
templation and description of his subject. His 
action should not be hasty and violent, but slow, 
easy, and natural, consisting principally in 
changes of the posture of the body, in order to 
avoid the air of stiffness or sameness that would 
otherwise be unavoidable. His whole behaviour 
should evince respect for his audience, and he 
should in no case forget that he is in their pres- 
ence. 

** He should exert his utmost effort to gain 
completely the mind and attention of his audi- 
ence, and irresistibly to make them join in his 
ideas to the end of the subject. He should 
endeavour to raise their interest at the com- 
mencement of the lecture, and by a series of 
imperceptible gradations, unnoticed by the com- 
pany, keep it alive as long as the subject 
demands it. No breaks or digressions foreign 
to the purpose should have a place in the 
circumstances of the evening; no opportunity 
should be allowed to, the audience in which their 
minds could wander from the subject, or return 
to inattention and carelessness. A flame should 
be lighted at the commencement and kept alive 
with unremitting splendour to the end... . 

**An experimental lecturer should attend 
very carefully to the choice he may make of 
experiments for the illustration of his subject. 
They should be important, as they respect the 
science they are applied to, yet clear, and such 
as may easily and generally be understood. 
They should rather approach to simplicity, and 
explain the established principles of the.subject, 
than be elaborate, and apply to minute phenom- 
ena only, 

‘* Let your experiments apply to the subjects 
you elucidate; do not introduce those which are 
not to the point. 
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** Apt experiments (to which I have before 
referred) ought to be explained by satisfactory 
theory, or otherwise we merely patch an old 
coat with new cloth, and the whole (hole) 
becomes worse. If a satisfactory theory can be 
given, it ought to be given. If we doubt a 
received opinion, let us not leave the doubt 
unnoticed, and affirm our own ideas, but state 
it clearly, and lay down also our objections. 
If the scientific world is divided in opinion, 
state both sides of the question, and let each one 
judge for himself, by noticing the most striking 
and forcible circumstances on each side. Then 
and then only shall we do justice to the subject, 
please the audience, and satisfy our honour — 
the honour of a philosopher.”’ 


In the autumn of 1813 Davy proposed 
to Faraday to take him abroad in the ca- 
pacity of amanuensis and scientific assist- 
ant, and on October the 13th the party left 
England. A Journal written during this 
foreign tour, which lasted a year and a 
half, is remarkable for the minuteness of 
the description of all he saw, and for the 
cautious silence regarding those he was 
with. Full particulars of Sir Humphry’s 
scientific work, are, however, given. ‘The 
letters, chiefly written to his mother and to 
his friend Abbott, exhibit his warm heart, 
his affectionate attachment to home and 
friends, and show his constant desire for 
self-improvement : — 


**T am almost contented,’’ he writes to his 
mother, ‘‘except with my ignorance, which 
becomes more visible to me every day, though I 
endeavour as much as possible to avoid it. I 
have Wurned just enough to know my own 
ignorance, and to be ashamed of my defects in 
everything; I wish to seize the opportunity of 
remedying them . . . added to which the glori- 
ous opportunity I enjoy of improving in the 
knowledge of chemistry and the sciences contin- 
ually determines me to finish this voyage with 
Sir Humphry Davy.’’ 


Many interesting extracts from his Journal 
are given in the Biography. The follow- 
ing note shows that the rising philosopher 
was by no means destitute of a keen ap- 
preciation of the ludicrous : — 


*<«T cannot help dashing a note of admiration 
to one thing found in this part of the country — 
the pigs! At first I was positively doubtful of 
their nature; for, though they have pointed 
noses, long ears, rope-like tails, and cloven feet, 
yet who would imagine that an animal with a 
long thin body, back and belly arched upwards, 
lank sides, long slender feet, and capable of out- 
running our horses for a mile or two together, 
could be at all allied to the fat sons of England! 
When I first saw one, which was at Morlaix, it 
started so suddenly and became so active in its 
motions on being disturbed, and so dissimilar 
in its actions to our swine, that I looked out for 
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a second creature of the same kind before [ 
ventured to decide on its being a regular or an 
extraordinary production of nature; but I find 
they are all alike, and that what at a distance I 
should judge to be a greyhound, I am obliged, 
on near approach, to acknowledge a pig.”’ 


Asa characteristic specimen of the letters 
written during his journey to his mother, 
we may quote the following, written from 
Rome on April 14, 1814: — 


‘When Sir H. Davy first had the goodness 
to ask me whether I would go with him, I 
mentally said, ‘ No, I have a mother, I have 
relations here,’ and I almost wished that I had 
been insulated and alone in London; but now I 
am glad that I have some left behind me on 
whom I can think, and whose actions and occu- 
pations I can picture to my mind. Whenever a 
vacant hour occurs I employ it by thinking on 
those at home. In short, when sick, when cold, 
when tired, the thoughts of those at home are a 
calm and refreshing balm to my heart. Let 
those who think such thoughts are useless, vain, 
and paltry, think so still. I envy them’not their 
more refined and more estranged feelings. For 
me [ still cherish them,,in opposition to the dic- 
tates of modern refinement, as the first and 
greatest sweetness in the life of man,”’ 


Faraday describes in clear and precise 
scientific language the results of Davy’s 
experiments, made in Paris together with 
the French savans on the newly-discovered 
element Iodine; and he adds that, ‘‘ the 
finding of this substance in matters so com- 
mon and supposed so well-known as the 
ashes of sea-weed must be a stimulus of 
no small force to the inquiring minds of 
modern chemists, while it is a proof of 
the imperfect, state of the science, and 
every chemist will regard it as an addition 
of no small magnitude to his knowledge, 
and as the forerunner of a great advance 
in chemistry.” He visits in Paris with 
Davy the laboratories and lecture-rooms of 
the great men there boldly holding up the 
torch of science to civilisation and progress 
amidst the din and horrors of war; and he 
appears (like a sensible man and a philoso- 
pher) much more interested by the result of 
an experiment made with Chevreul’s Voltaic 
pile proving the probable elementary nature 
of the ‘‘ new substance now called iodine,” 
than with the sight of the Emperor in full 
state sitting in the corner of his carriage, 
covered and almost hidden from sight by an 
enormous robe of ermine, and his face over- 
shadowed by a tremendous plume of feath- 
ers that descended from a velvet hat. At 
the end of December they left Paris, went 
south, and stayed some time at Montpelier, 
where Davy continued his experiments on 
iodine, but failed to detect its presence in 
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the sea-plants of the Mediterranean. Push- 
ing further south to Florence, they visited 
the celebrated Academy del Cimento. Here 
was much to excite interest: Galileo’s first 
telescope, with which he discovered Jupi- 
ter’s satellites, and the great burning-glass 
of the Grand Duke of Tuscany. With this 
celebrated lens Davy made some experi- 
ments on the composition of the diamond. 
Long ago in 1694 had Averami and Targioni 
burnt diamonds with this same great lens 
before the astonished Como III. Lavoisier, 
too, in 1773 proved that carbonic acid was 
formed when diamonds are burnt, and hence- 
forward this brilliant lustrous gem, the hard- 
est of known substances, was admitted to 
be identical in its chemical nature with soft 
black soot. Still it was doubted whether 
the diamond did not contain hydrogen as 
well as carbon, and, although Smithson 
Tennant had shown in 1796 that charcoal 
and diamond give on oxidation with nitric 
acid equal quantities of carbonic acid, it 
yet remained for Davy to settle the question 
of the composition of the gem. The dia- 
mond heated in the focus of the large lens 
glowed brilliantly with a scarlet light, car- 
bonice acid gas was formed, and no vapour 
or any signs of the formation of water could 
be perceived, ‘‘so that as yet it appears 
that the diamond is pure carbon.” Having 
finished these experiments, they bid adieu 
to the Academy del Cimento and went for- 
ward to Rome. From Rome tkev visited 
Naples, and, having explored Vesuvius, 
returned northward. The subject of the 
following entry of his diary on Friday, 
June 17th, at Milan might form a fit mate- 
rial for a picture: —‘‘ Saw M. Volta, who 
came to Sir H. Davy: an hale elderly man, 
bearing the red ribbon, and very free in 
conversation.” What if the Volta, then 
sixty-eight years of age and in the height 
of his fame, could have foreseen that the 
humble attendant of the brilliant English 
chemist was the man destined to place the 
theory of the Voltaic pile in its true light, 
and to discover the great laws which regu- 
late its action ! 

On, May 7, 1815, after their return home, 
Faraday was engaged as assistant in the 
laboratory of the Royal Institution at a sal- 
ary of 30s. per week. His journey with 
the Davys, although in many respects it had 
proved irksome and disagreeable, owing to 
the false position in which he was frequently 
placed by Sir Humphry’s mismanagement 
and Lady Davy’s want of tact and temper, 
was doubtless of the greatest value to Far- 
aday, and the benefits which he thus re- 
ceived were thoroughly appreciated. 

‘* Faraday had now full knowledge of his 











master’s genius and power. He had compared 
him with the French philosophers whilst helping 
him in his discovery of the elementary nature of 
iodine; and he was about to see him engage in 
those researches on fire-damp and flame, which 
ended in the glorious invention of the Davy 
lamp, and gave to Davy a popular reputation 
even beyond that which he gained in science by 
the greatest of all his discoveries — potassium. ’’ 


But although Faraday worked under the 
most brilliant chemist of the day, and fully 
appreciated: his scientific discoveries, as his 
careful preservation of all Davy’s letters 
and note-books shows, yet he was by no 
means so dazzled by his teacher’s genius as 
not to see his many faults. There is no 
doubt that Davy was hurt by his own suc- 
cess: he had very little self-control, and but 
little method and order; and Faraday has 
been known to say that the greatest of all 
his advantages was that he had a model to 
teach him what to avoid.* 

In 1816 Faraday began to lecture at the 
City Philosophical Society. Passages in 
these early lectures clearly show the high 
view which he takes of scientific work : — 


*¢ Before leaving this subject, chlorine (the 
elementary nature of which had been insisted on 
by Davy some years before), I will point out its 
history, as an answer to those who are in the 
habit of saying to every new fact ‘ What is its 
use?’ Dr. Franklin says to such, ‘ What is 
the use of an infant?’ The answer of the 
experimentalist would be ‘ Endeavour to make 
it-useful.? When Scheele discovered this sub- 
stance it appeared to have no use, it wag in its 
infantine and useless state; but having grown 
up to maturity, witness its powers, and see 
what endeavours to make it useful have done.’’ 


For Faraday quite understood, even thus 
early, the wide difference between the ori- 
ginal investigators of nature and the men 
who apply the knowledge thus gained to 
practical purposes : — 


‘¢ *T was easy following where invention trod, — 
All eyes can see when light flows out from 
God.”’ 


Then again he says: — 


*¢ The philosopher should be a man willing to 
listen to every suggestion, but determined to 
judge for himself. He should not be biassed by 
appearances; have no favourite hypothesis; be 
of no school; and in doctrine have no master. 
He should not be a respecter of persons, but of 


* When Faraday was at Geneva with Davy, Pro- 
fessor de la Rive did not fail to see the worth of 
Davy’'s assistant, and in consequence invited both to 
dinner. Davy, it appears, declined to dine with a 
person who in some respects acted as his servant: 


and M. de la Rive politely remarked that he should 
in consequence have the pleasure of giving two din- 
ners. 
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things. Truth should be his primary object. 
If to these qualities be added industry, he may 
indeed hope to walk within the veil of the tem- 
ple of nature.”’ 


And through life Faraday proved true to 
the mark of his high calling. His love of 
science for its own sake breaks out con- 
stantly in his letters and his talk. Com- 
plaining late in life to Tyndall about his 
failing health, he writes, ‘‘ But then our 
subjects are so glorious, that to work at 
them rejoices and encourages the feeblest, 
delights and enchants the strongest.” 


** The contemplation of nature,’’? says Tyn- 
dall, ‘‘ and his own relation to her, produced in 
Faraday a kind of spiritual exaltation which we 
see here. His freligious feeling and his phil- 
osophy could not be kept apart; there was an 
habitual overflow of the one into the other. 
Whether he or another was its exponent, he 
appeared to take equal delight in science. A 
good experiment would make him almost dance 
with delight.’’ 


Early in his career Faraday had to decide 
whether he should make wealth or science 
his pursuit in life; he could not serve both 
masters. After his discovery of magneto- 
electricity, the commercial world would 
hardly have considered any remuneration 
too high for the aid of such abilities as his. 
He might easily have made his professional 
business yield him 5,000/. a year; his 
accounts plainly show how and when he 
made his choice, for in 1832 his business 
income, instead of rising to 5,000/., dimin- 
ished from 1,090/. 4s. Od. to 1551. 9s. Od., 
and in 1838 it fell to zero, at which point it 
remained for the rest of his life, with trifling 
exceptions : — 


** Taking the duration of his life into account, 
this son of a blacksmith, and apprentice toa 
bookbinder, had to decide between a fortune of 
150,0002. on the one hand, and his undowered 
science on the other. He chose the latter, and 
died a r man. But his was the glory of 
holding aloft among the nations the scientific 
fame of England for a period of forty years.’’ 


In the year 1816, Faraday, being twenty- 
four years of age, published his first origi- 
nal communication, on Native Caustic Lime, 
in the ‘* Quarterly Journal of Science.” 
‘TI reprint this paper at full length,” he 
says in his Experimental Researches in 
Chemistry and Physics ” ;: — 


** It was the beginning of my communications 
to the public, and its results were very impor- 
tant tome. Sir H. Davy gave me the analysis 
to make as a first attempt in chemistry, at a 
time when my fear was greater than my confi- 
dence, and both far greater than my knowledge; 
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at a time alsu when I had no thought of ever 
writing an original paper on science.”’ 


During the next three years Faraday 
published several papers on scientific sub- 
jects, of which one on ‘* Sounding Flames” 
is the most important. In 1820 he con- 
tinued his lectures, and his first paper, on 
the Chlorides of Carbon, was presented to 
the Royal Society.. In 1821 he married 
Miss Sarah Barnard. The following ex- 
tract from his book of diplomas, written 
long afterwards, shows the strength of his 
affections and the happiness of his domestic 
life: — 

‘* Amongst these records and events, I 
here insert the date of one which, as a 
source of honour and happiness, far ex- 
ceeds all the rest. We were married on 
the 12th June, 1821.” Elsewhere we find 
in his own handwriting, ‘‘On June 12, 
1821, he married; an event which more 
than any other contributed to his earthly 
happiness and healthy state of mind. The 
union has continued for twenty-eight years, 
and has in nowise changed, except in the 
depth and strength of its character.” 

Of Faraday’s religious views it is difficult 
to speak. He belonged (as did also his 
wife) to the sect of the Sandemanians; a 
month after his marriage he was formally 
admitted into this Church -by making a 
solemn and public confession of sin and 
profession of faith; in 1840 he was elected 
an elder of the Church, and afterwards fre- 
quently preached on Sundays. His reli- 
gion was by no means a harsh form of Cal- 
vinism, but a simple child-like faith, rather 
evincing itself in the deep humility which 
ran through his life. The sense of his own 
unworthiness and incapability of doing what 
was good, extended even to the act of pro- 
fessing the truth: — 


‘¢ Let no one suppose for a moment,”’ he says 
in a lecture on Mental Education, delivered in 
1854, ‘*that the self-education which I am 
about to commend, in respect of the things of 
this life extends to any considerations of the 
hope set before us, as if man by reasoning could 
find out God. It would be improper here to 
enter upon this subject further than to claim 
an absolute distinction between religious and 
ordinary belief.’’ 


His was a high but a supernatural standard 
of duty founded on what he believed to be 
the distinct revelation of God’s will. To 
the fullness of this standard he successfully 
strove to attain; on every occasion and in 
all the varying circumstances of life, he 
always endeavoured te seek and say that 
which he believed to be the truth, and to 
do that which he thought was kind. ‘‘La 
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fidélité 4 la foi religieuse,” says Dumas, 
“et la constante observation de la loi mo- 
rale constituent les traits dominants de sa 
vie.” And again his English biographer 
writes: ‘* His religion was a living root of 
fresh humility, and from first to last it may 
be seen growing with his fame and reaching 
its height with his glory, and making him to 
the end of his life certainly the humblest, 
whilst he was the most energetic, the truest 
and the kindest of experimental philoso- 
phers.” He fully appreciated the return 
which others made him in this respect. 
** Tyndall,” said he one day, ‘‘ the sweetest 
reward of my work is the sympathy and 
goodwill which it has caused to flow in upon 
me from all quarters of the world.” 

The first or introductory period of his 
scientific activity had now commenced, and 
in the ten years which followed his marriage 
he was constantly engaged in preparing 
himself for the great discoveries which 
afterwards awaited his labours. In 1821 
he prepared liquid chlorine by heating in a 
closed tube the solid hydrate discovered by 
Davy in 1810. The pressure evolved by 
the compressed and liquefied gases inside 
these tubes was so great that frequent and 
violent explosions occurred, and on one 
occasion a tube burst, and thirteen pieces 
of glass were driven into Faraday’s eye. 
The publication of these experiments led to 
an unpleasant expression of feeling by Sir 
H. Davy, who appears to have been jealous 
of Faraday’s success as an investigator ; 
and though, when the occasion presented 
itself, the latter most completely exonerated 
himself from every charge of plagiarism, 
and pointed out that neither Davy nor he 
could be said to be the discoverers of liquid 
chlorine, as it had been prepared in 1805 
by Northmore, it is no less certain than sad 
that Davy as President opposed Faraday’s 
election to the Royal Society : — 

‘* Sir H. Davy told me I must take down my 
certificate. I replied that I had not put it up; 
that I could not take it down as it was put up 
by my proposers. He then said I must get my 
proposers to take it down. I answered that I 
knew they would not do so, Then he said, ‘I 
as President will take it down.’ I replied that 
I was sure Sir H. Davy would do what he 
thought was for the good of the Royal Society.’’ 


Faraday also said that one of his proposers 
told him that Davy walked for an hour 
round the courtyard of Somerset House 
arguing that Faraday ought not to be 
elected. However, shortly afterwards the 
storm passed over, and Davy writes: ‘I 
am, dear Faraday, very sincerely your 
well-wisher and friend;” and Faraday was 
duly elected a Fellow. Now indeed had 





Faraday learnt that even men of science 
have their foibles and weaknesses! ‘ Hé. 
las! sur ce point, ce fut Davy, lui-méme, 
qui ne laissa rien & faire aux autres pour 
l'éducation de Faraday.” 

The first scientific honour which Faraday 
received, out of a total of ninety-five hon- 
orary titles and marks of merit, was in 
1823 from the Cambridge Philosophical 
Society. When asked what were his titles, 
‘‘one title, namely that of F.R.S., was 
sought,” said he, ‘‘and paid for; all the 
rest were spontaneous offerings of kindaess 
and goodwill.” In 1825 Faraday discov- 
ered Benzol, the hydrocarbon contained in 
coal tar, and from which we now obtain all 
the bright and brilliant purple, crimson, 
blue and violet tints known as the Aniline 
Colours. In the same year he was ap- 
— Director of the Laboratory of the 

oyal Institution, and at once showed his 
desire to promote the welfare of the mem- 
bers by instituting evening meetings, which 
soon developed into the well-known Friday 
Evening Discourses. ‘The memory of his 
own. Friday evening lectures, always on 
some new and interesting point of scientific 
discovery, remains deeply engraved on 
many minds. To attend these lectures be- 
came the fashionable rage — the crush up 
the Institution stairs was only to be com- 
pared to the old rush on a Jenny Lind 
night! Then there really was something 
worth seeing and hearing even for those 
who did not pretend to scientific tastes. 
There was something so taking, so genially 
kind, so affectionate in his manner towards 
his audience ; his devotion to his subject so 
shone in every word and action, whilst his 
perfect simplicity only heightened the effect 
of his natuwal eloquence, that people came 
to see and hear him not so much for the 
sake of his science as for the sake of the 
man. It must not be supposed, however, 
that men of science themselves did not 
benefit from his lectures. No one before 
or since Faraday has been able to lecture 
as he did. The clearness of his state- 
ments, the orderly arrangement of his mat- 
ter, was so perfect that when lecturing 
on some new and difficult point of experi+ 
ment or theory, the merest tyro came away 
with the idea that he understood the whole 
bearings of the subject, whilst the men of 
science, who next to the lecturer knew per- 
haps most about the question, always found 
material for thought and not unfrequently 
incentives to renewed exertion. Then Far- 
aday’s manner in lecturing was perfectly 
natural; everything went so smoothly, his 
experiments were so convincing and always 
so successful, that one might be apt to 
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think that all this was the result of a happy , are enabled to stand upright — they are essen- 


intuitive power. Those who knew Faraday 
can tell, however, by what patient labour 
these results were brought about — how he 
used to spend hours upon hours arranging 
his experiments so as to ensure success — 
how no detail was too minute to escape his 
attention, and how well he had thought 
over the best mode of presenting his sub- 
ject. The specimens of his lecture notes 
given in his biography * show this excessive 
care, and the orderly neatness which was 
characteristic of his whole being, whilst the 
following extract may give to those who 
have missed the delight of hearing him, 
some slight idea of his characteristic style, 
and at the same time it will call up to the 
minds of those of us who knew him, the 
charm of voice and manner which were so 
peculiarly his own. He is addressing the 
audience of young people to whom for many 
years he gave a Christmas course :— 


‘**T shall kere claim, as I always have done 
on these occasions, the right of addressing my- 
Self to the younger members of the audience — 
and for this purpose, therefore, unfitted as it 
may seem for an elderly infirm man to do so, I 
will return to second childhood, and become as 
it were, young again amongst the young. 

** Let us now consider, for a little while, how 
wonderfully we stand upon this world. Here it 
is we are born, bred, and live, and yet we view 
these things with an almost entire absence of 
wonder to ourselves respecting the way in which 
all this happens. So small, indeed, is our won- 
der, that we are never taken by surprise; and I 
do think that, to a young person of ten, fifteen, 
or twenty years of age, perhaps the first sight 
of a cataract or a mountain would occasion 
more surprise in him than he had ever felt con- 
cerning the means of his own existence; how he 
came’ here, how he lives, by what means he 
stands upright, and through what means he 
moves about from place to place. Hence we 
come into this world, we live, and depart from 
it, without our thoughts being called specifically 
to consider how this takes place; and were it 
not for the exertions of some few inquiring 
minds, who have looked into these things, and 
ascertained the very beautiful laws and condi- 
tions by which we do live and stand upon the 
earth, we should hardly be aware that there was 
anything wonderful in it. These inquiries, 
which have occupied philosophers from the ear- 
liest days, when they first began to find out the 
laws by which we grow, and exist, and enjoy 
ourselves, up to the present time have shown us 
that all this was effected in consequence of the 
existence of certain forces, or abilities to do 
things, or powers, that are so common that 
nothing can be commoner; for nothing is com- 
moner than the wonderful powers by which we 


* Vol. II., Appendix to Chapter I. 





tial to our existence every moment.”’ 


We have now only brought Faraday to 
the commencement of his great discoveries. 
It is true that if his scientific life had ended 
here, he had already earned for himself a 
high and bonvurable position in the ranks 
of science. He had been engaged in ori- 
ginal scientific investigation for eighteen 
years (he always used to say that it re- 
quired twenty years of work to make a man 
in physical science ; the previous period be- 
ing one of infancy); he had discovered 
electro-magnetic rotation, and be had thor- 
oughly® proved the possibility of the con- 
densation of several gases into liquids. 
He had carried on two most laborious in- 
vestigations on the alloys of steel and on 
the manufacture of optical glass. His dis- 
coveries in chemistry were of great interest 
and importance ; of these the chief were in 
the first pla.e the preparation of two new 
chlorides of carbon, then the discovery of 
benzol, the hydro-carbon now so valuable 
as a source of colour, of sulpho-napthatic 
acid, besides several other new chemical 
compounds, whilst he had made interesting 
experiments on the limits of vaporisation 
and on the diffusion of gases. ‘The cata- 
logue of scientific papers lately compiled 
by the Royal Society shows, that up to the 
year 1830 he had printed no Jess than 
sixty-two important scientific communica- 
tions, nine of which were published in the 
Philosophical Transactions. From assistant 
in the laboratory of the Royal Institution he 
had become its Director; he constantly 
lectured in the theatre, and probably saved 
the Institution by the active interest he took 
in the establishment of the Friday evening 
meetings. It is, however, in the year 1831, 
when forty years of age and at the height 
of his physical and mental power, that Far- 
aday began the work which has made his 
name illustrious. 

Eight large volumes of private manu- 
script notes of ‘*‘ Experimental Researches ” 
were bequeathed by Faraday to the Royal 
Institution; these constitute a monument 
of humax genius, industry, skill, patience, 
and orderly arrangement, perhaps only ex- 
ceeded in the world by the contents of the 
celebrated Gauss-manuscripts deposited in 
the Observatory of Gottingen. The first 
paragraph in Volume I. begins in 1831; 
the last consecutive paragraph in Volume 
VII. is marked 16,041, in 1856! In all 
other matters Faraday’s business-like sense 
of order was manifest; throughout all his 
numerous researches each experiment was 
numbered, and the result catalogued or the 
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product eanefully preserved; his accounts 
were most accurately and neatly kept; his 
letters were always read and answered early 
in the morning, before any other work was 
begun, and every complicated subject 
seemed to fall into order under his hands. 
It is interesting to learn the details of the 
method which such a man adopted for car- 
rying out his experiments. 


** Whenever he was about to investigate a 
subject, he wrote out, on separate slips of paper, 
different queries regarding it which his genius 
made him think were ‘ naturally possible ’’ to 
be answered by experiment. He slightly fixed 
them one beneath the other in the order in 
which he intended to experiment. As a'slip,was 
answered it was removed, and others were added 
in the course of the investigation, and these in 
their turn were worked out and removed. If no 
answer was obtained, the slip remained to be re- 
turned to at another time. Out of the answers 
the manuscript volumes were formed, and from 
these the papers were written for the Royal So- 
ciety, where they were always read before the 
— account of them was given to the Royal 

nstitution at a Friday evening meeting.’’ 


The second quarter of this century was the 
period of Faraday’s great activity; the 
strain of the first ten years of this time 
produced loss of memory, and necessitated 
complete rest for nearly four years. After 
this much more work was done. What 
that work was, and how its results bear on 
science and civilisation, we shall next en- 
deavour to ascertain. 

On August 29, 1831, Faraday began his 
electrical researches. His lecturing, read- 
ing, and experimentalising had not only 
— him complete command over all the 

nown phenomena of electricity, but en- 
abled him to see the directions in which 
knowledge was defective, and where inves- 
tigation was likely to be rewarded. This 
peculiar power of feeling for new truths is 
the first requsite for an original investigator 
— it is the ‘* Forscherblick ” characteristic 
of genius with which no amount of industry 
or plodding work can for an instant com- 
pete — and this penetrating glance Faraday 
possessed in high degree. He was, of 
course, familiar with the phenomena of or- 
dinary electric induction — namely, that if 
we rub a stick of sealing wax till it be- 
comes electrified, and then allow it to 
approach any other body, that body be- 
comes electrified by the mere neighbour- 
hood of the excited sealing wax. He was 
also familiar with the great discovery, 
made in 1802, by Romagnosi, although 
generally attributed to Oersted, who made 
independently the same discovery in 1820, 


magnetic needle, and had repeated all the 
experiments by which the illustrious Am- 
pére had shown that every magnetic phe- 
nomenon then known could be explained 
by the mutual action of electric currents. 
Now Faraday had long wished to find out 
what influence a current of Voltaic elec- 
tricity passing along a wire exerts upon a 
another wire placed in its neighbourhood, 
to see whether an ‘‘ induction current ” simi- 
lar in kind to the induction of ordinary 
electricity could be detected. He failed in 
all his first experiments; not a trace of a 
permanent current could be observed in the 
neighbouring wire, however near it was 
brought to the one through which the electri- 
city was passing, or however strong that cur- 
rent of electricity was made to flow. Al- 
though Faraday was looking for a continuous 
current, both his mind and his eyes were open 
to receive impressions of every kind; and 
whilst he had started — and necessarily so 
— with an hypothesis, he was not thereby 
blinded. Thus when he observed the 
needle of his galvanometer placed in con- 
tact with his wire swing instantly round as 
he closed the circuit, then come back into 
its original position and remain there until 
he broke contact, when it again swung 
round in the opposite direction, he at once 
saw that he had discovered Voltaic Induc- 
tion; and from this and other experiments 
he concludes, ‘‘ That the battery current 
through the one wire did, in reality, induce 
a similar current through the other, but 
that it continued for an instant only, and 
partook more of the nature of the electric 
wave from a common Leyden jar than of 
the current from a Voltaic battery.” The 
short intermittent wave called into existence 
by: the first passage of the electricity in the 
other wire is termed the Induced current, 
and flows in the opposite direction to the 
primary or inducing current, whilst the 
wave excited by the cessation of the primary 
current flows in the same direction as this 
latter. 

Imbued with the idea of the close con- 
nexion between magnetism and electricity, 
knowing that Ampére’s results showed that 
electricity can be made to produce all the 
effects of magnetism, and having himself, 
ten years before, shown that a movable 
current can be made to rotate round a 
magnet, Faraday now attempted to pro- 
duce electricity from magnetism. For this 
parpose he made a hollow coil or helix of 
wire and brought the ends into contact with 
a delicate galvanometer; .then he plunged 
inside the coil a permanent magnet. A 
| rush of electricity through the wire of the 





of the action of an electric current on a’ coil occurred when he inserted the magnet, 
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and a flow in the opposite direction took’ ductor, and that, when the magnet was re- 
place when the magnet was removed from! moved, a wave in the opposite direction 


the coil. In a similar way he found that 
a current of electricity was evolved in a 
coil of wire every time it was made to ap- 
preach a fixed magnet, and if the coil be 
made to rotate in front of the two poles 
of the magnet, a quick succession of alter- 
nate waves of electricity is produced. By 
a long series of experiments carried out 
with wonderful precision, and varied so as 
to give him a knowledge of the boundaries 
of his discoveries, Faraday founded the 
science of Magneto-electricity, as Romag- 
nosi, Oersted, and Ampére had previously 
established that of Electro-magnetism. In 
ten days of experiment these splendid re- 
sults were obtained; he collected the facts 
into the first series of Experimental Re- 
searches in Electricity, the publication of 
which placed him in the first rank of experi- 
mental philosophers. Certain portions of 
Faraday’s continuation of his discovery of 
magneto-electricity illustrate so clearly his 
cere! of grappling with and bringing into 
ight the most obscure of natural phenom- 
ena, that it may be worth while for afew 
moments to follow him in the execution of 
his task. Some time before the period of 
which we now speak, Arago had observed 
that when a magnetic needle is made to ro- 
tate rapidly on its axis this rotation is 
quickly stopped when a disc of a non-mag- 
netic metal, such as copper, is held over it 
— or, if the plate of metal be made to ro- 
tate, a suspended magnetic needle placed 
above or below it began to rotate along with 
the metallic plate. No one had been able 
to explain these curious facts. How could 
a non-magnetic metal influence a magnet? 
If the disc was motionless not a trace of 
repulsion was exerted between it and the 
needle, hence the effect was in some way 
caused by the rotatory motion. The solu- 
tion of this philosophical enigma had been 
unsuccessfully attempted by many great 
minds both in France and in our own coun- 
try. With regard to Arago’s position in 
this matter Faraday writes :— ‘* I have al- 
ways admired the prudence and philosophi- 
cal reserve shown by M. Arago in resisting 
the temptation to give a theory of the effect 
he had discovered, so long as he could not 
devise one perfect in its application, and in 
refusing assent to the imperfect theories of 
others.” Faraday now saw that his two 
discoveries of Voltaic induction and mag- 
neto-electricity only had to be combined in 
order to explain this enigma. He had 
— that whenever a magnet was 

rought near a metallic conductor a sudden 
rush of electricity was set up in that con- 





occurred; hence when the copper disc 
revolved over the needle, currents must be 
established by the successive approach and 
withdrawal of the various parts of the disc, 
and these currents must deflect the needle. 
That electricity was really circulating in the 
rotating copper plate Faraday most beanti- 
fully proved experimentally, by connecting 
it with a galvanometer which became pow- 
erfully affected so long as the disc was in 
motion. 

Now he passed from his coils and mag- 
netic needles to observe the action of the 
earth’s magnetism, and was able to produce 
a current of electricity by a simple unmag- 
netized bar of iron lifted into a helix, which 
was placed in the direction of the dip of the 
earth’s magnetism ; and he showed further, 
in accordance with his theory, that when a 
copper plate was rotated in the plane of the 
magnetic dip no currents of electricity were 
developed in the plate, whilst placed in any 
other plane the earth acted as a magnet, 
and the currents of electricity at once be- 
gan to circulate. : 

What results, it may be asked, have ac- 
crued from this discovery of magneto-elec- 
tricity? To what practical uses has the 
discovery been applied? In the first place, 
then, the original electric telegraph estab- 
lished between Weber’s laboratory in the 
University of Géttingen and Gauss’s Ob- 
servatory was worked by moving a coil of 
wire over a permanent magnet, and even to 
the present day, all the smaller telegraph 
lines are worked by Wheatstone’s machines, 
which depend Me the production of Fara- 
day’s magneto-electricity. ‘Then the beau- 
tiful art of electro-plating in gold and silver 
is now almost entirely carried on by Fara- 
day’s currents produced by magnetism. 
Enormously powerful magneto-electric ma- 
chines are now made by Mr. Wilde and Mr. 
Holmes, which, worked by .steam power, 
yield us by far the most available source of 
electricity. With these machines heat in 
the steam engine is converted into elec- 
tricity, for the coils of wire placed as arm- 
atures in front of the poles of an enormous 
magnet are driven rapidly round by the 
engine, and in these coils so powerful a 
current is developed, that a bar of 1-4 inch 
iron several yards in length can be heated 
to whiteness and fused by its means. The 
electricity can be thus reconverted into 
heat, or, by the white hot carbon poles, we 
may obtain the brilliant electric light, whose 
rays beam through the fogs of the Channel 
from Dungeness and meet the answering 
signal from La Héve. Or, if we please, we 
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may use the current to effect chemical 
change, as in Elkington’s far-famed manu- 
factury in Birmingham, where six powerful 
magneto-electric machines deposit gold, and 
silver on moulds of the most chaste and 
artistic forms. These practical uses of Far- 
aday’s currents are each day being extend- 
ed. ‘* At this moment,” says Dr. Tyndall, 
**the Board of Trade and the Brethren of 
the Trinity House, as well as the Commis- 
sioners of the Northern Lights, are contem- 
plating the introduction of the magneto- 
electric light at various points upon our 
coasts, and future generations will be able 
to refer to those guiding stars in answer to 
the question — What has been the practical 
use of the labours of Faraday ?” 

The records of the years 1832-33-34 now 
extant show the vast amount and the high 
importance of the work which Faraday ac- 
complished. Amongst the chief of these 
labours was his attack on the difficult prob- 
lems of the Identity of the Electricities. He 
was constantly troubled by the question, 
Do all the various modes of obtaining elec- 
tricity really furnish the same manifestation 
of energy? Is the electricity of the Voltaic 
pile identical with that of the Gymnotus or 
of the electric machine, or with the kinds 
of currents produced by a magnet, or by 
heating a bar of dissimilar metals? He 
soon proved that ordinary frictional elec- 
tricity affects the galvauometer, and thus 
showed the identity of these two forms ; but 
this did not satisfy him. He must next be 
able to compare them quantitatively, or, as 
he terms it, find the relation by measure of 
common and Voltaic electricity.. This he 
acvomplished by determining how much 
work in the way of chemical decomposition, 
as in the separation of the constituents of 
water, each kind of electricity can do. He 
finds that the amount of frictional electri- 
city needed to decompose a single grain of 
water is so enormous that he is almost 
afraid to mention it, as he estimates it at 
800,000 discharges of his large battery of 
Leyden jars ! 

** When the loud crash of the thunder or the 
lightning’s flash awakens us from our thought- 
less abstractions or our reveries, our feelings 
become impressed with the grandeur of Omnip- 
otence and the might of the elements He wields, 
yet the whole fury of the thunderstorm — what 
is that in comparison with the electric energies 
which silently and continually exert themselves 
in every chemical change? Why the electric 
force in a single drop of water, and disturbed 
when the water is decomposed, is of itself greater 
than is the electricity of a whole thunderstorm.’* 


Next in order, published in 1833 and 
1834, come the wonderful researches on the 





chemical effects of the Voltaic current, end- 
ing in the discovery of the law of electroly- 
sis. Of the numerous discussions of prin- 
ciples in which the history of science 
abounds, none is more interesting or in- 
structive than the contest as to the orjgin 
and maintenance of the power of the Voltaic 
pile. To begin with, we have the celebra- 
ted controversy between Galvani and Volta 
respecting the source of the electric power, 
causing the motion of the frog’s legs, dis- 
covered by the former philosopher in 1780. 
Galvani attributed the contraction of the 
muscles to animal electricity; Volta said 
that the electricity was produced by the 
contact of the heterogeneous metals with 
which the muscle was touched; Galvani 
replied by showing that the contraction can 
be produced without the presence of any 
metal whatever; and Volta, dispensing 
with the conditions which his rival had 
thought necessary, produced electricity 
without frogs, simply by the contact of 
heterogeneous metals! Here, as in many 
other cases, truth lies in the middle. 
Galvani laid the foundations of animal elec- 
tricity, now, chiefly through the labours of 
Du Bois Reymond, a recognized and im- 
portant branch of the science. Volta dis- 
covered the Voltaic pile, by which the ef- 
fects of contact-electricity can be accumu- 
lated and multiplied. Singularly enough, 
Volta neglected to prosecute his inquiries 
into the chemical actions which can be 
brought about by his pile; but many other 
philosophers, such as Nicolson and Car- 
lisle, Davy, Courtois and Gay Lussac, soon 
took up this side of the inquiry. 

It was, however, to Faraday, who in 
1834 pointed out the importance of these 
decompositions effected by the battery, that 
we are indebted for the chemical theory of 
the Voltaic pile in which chemical action 
and not metallic contact is made the source 
of the current of electricity. ‘* The con- 
tact theory,” says Faraday, ‘‘ assumes that 
a force which is able to overcome resist- 
ances can arise out of nothing, for, not 
even in the case of the Gymnotus and Tor- 
pedo, is there a pure creation or produc- 
tion of power without a corresponding ex- 
haustion of something to supply it.” That 
on mere contact two different metals do 
become charged, one with negative and the 
other with positive electricity, is certain, 
but it is equally certain that no current or 
rush of electricity capable of doing work, 
whether in the decomposition of a salt or 
the raising of a weight, can occur unless a 
corresponding amount of energy is devel- 
oped in the cell by the chemical changes 
there going on. Faraday was, however, 

















the last man to be led to conclusions with- 
out sufficient basis, or to support a theory 
unless founded on exact experiments. He 
showed that the chemical decompositions 
brought about by the current always take 
place in definite atomic proportions; that 
if, for instance, we decompose with the same 
current two chemical substances at once, 
such as water and chloride of tin, the quan- 
tity of the bydrogen and that of the tin sep- 
arated stand to one another in the propor- 
tion by weight of their chemical equivalents, 
or as 1 to 59; nor is this all, for every 
equivalent of one element separated out by 
the current, exactly one equivalent of zinc, 
or 32°6 parts by weight of zinc, dissolves in 
each of the cells. Here then we have the 
secret power of the battery divulged; here 
we see its working plainly shown. The 
zinc oxidises or burns in the battery; the 
energy thus developed passes along the 
wire in the form of the current, and can be 
made to do various kinds of work; thus it 
may either produce heat or affect chemical 
decomposition. This latter 1t accomplishes 
according to a definite law, which Faraday 
proved to be unalterable under all sorts of 
changing circumstances, a law which serves 
the chemist as a remarkable confirmation of 
Dalton’s laws of definite combining propor- 
tions, and with them now forms the foun- 
dation-stone of chemical science. 

During the two years spent in making 
these researches, Faraday not only under- 
took many other original investigations of 
importance, but he was busily engaged in 
lecturing at the Institution both on old and 
familiar subjects as well as on new discov- 
eries. Thus in 1832 he gave a course of 
five lectures on some points of domestic 
chemical philosophy —a candle, a lamp, a 
chimney, a kettle, ashes. His Friday ever- 
ing discourses were six in number, some 
being an account of his own experiments on 
magneto-electric induction, some being de- 
scriptions of the discoveries of others. In 
1834 he gave his first utterance on the cor- 
relation of the physical forces. ‘* Now con- 
sider,” he says in his notes, ‘‘a little more 
generally the relation of all these powers. 
We cannot say that any one is the cause of 
the others, but only that all are connected 
and due to one common cause. As to the 
connexion observe the production of any 
one from another, or the conversion of one 
into another.” In 1853 Faraday marked 
these notes with his initials, and added 
‘** correlation of physical forces.” Mr. 


Grove’s celebrated lecture on this subject 
at the London Institution was in 1842; Far- 
aday’s at the Royal Institution on June 21, 
1834 
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In 1832 he collected and bound up to- 
gether the different notes, papers, notices, 
&c., published in octavo, up to this time; 
and he adds this very characteristic pre- 
face : — 


** Papers of mine published in octavo in the 
* Quarterly Journal of Science ’ and elsewhere, 
since the time that Sir H. Davy encouraged me 
to write the ‘ Analysis of Caustic Lime.” Some 
I think (at this date) are good, others moderate, 
and some bad. But I have put ali into the vol- 
ume, because of the utility they have been to 
me, and none more than the bad, in pointing 
out to me in future, or rather after times, the 
faults it became me to watch and avoid, AsI 
never looked over one of my papers a year after 
it was written without believing, both in philos- 
ophy and manner, it would have been much 
better done, I still hope this collection may be 
of great use to me.”’ 





An incident worthy of notice as exhibit- 
ing Faraday’s character occurred in 1835. 
It appears that in April of this year Sir 
Robert Peel desired Sir James South to in- 
form Faraday that had he (Sir Robert) re- 
mained in office, it was his intention to have 
offered Faraday a pension. In his answer, 
faraday, after thanking South, says: — 

**T cannot accept a pension whilst I'am able 
to work for my living. Do not from this draw 
any sudden conclusion that my opinions are 
such and such. I think that Government is 
right in rewarding and sustaining science. I 
am willing to think, since such approbation has 
been intended me, that my humbie exertions 
have been worthy, and I think that scientific 
men are not wrong in accepting the pensions; 
but still I may not take a pay which is not for 
services performed whiist [ am able to live by 
my labours.’’ 


This letter was however, at the advice of 
his father-in-law, not sent, and one contain- 
ing a less definite refusal forwarded in its 
place. Nothing more was heard of the pen- 
sion until Oct. 26th, when he was asked to 
wait upon Lord Melbourne. A conversa- 
tion took place, in which the Prime Minister 
expressed himself ‘* certainly in an imper- 
fect and perhaps in too blunt and inconsid- 
erate a manner;” and probably said or in- 
sinuated that the whole system of literary 
and scientific pensions was a complete job 
and a piece of humbug. Faraday on the 
same day, after the interview, left the fol- 
lowing note for his Lordship : — 


‘* My Lord, the conversation with which your 
Lordship honoured me this afternoon, incluting 
as it did, your Lordship’s opinion of the general 
character of the pensions given of late to scicn- 
tific persons, induces me respectfully to decline 
the favour which I believe your Lordship in- 
tends for me; for I feel that I could not, with 
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satisfaction to myself, accept at your Lordship’s 
hands that which, though it has the form of 
approbation, is of the character which your 
Lordship so pithily applied to it.”’ 

*¢ The refusal of the pension became known; 
and it even reached the King, and it pleased 
him to remind his Prime Minister of it whenever 
he had an opportunity. Perhaps to.avoid these 
remarks, and perhaps for other reasons, an ex- 
cellent lady, who was a friend both to Faraday 
and the Minister, tried to arrange matters be- 
tween them; but she found Faraday very diffi- 
cult to move from the position he had assumed. 
After many fruitless attempts, she at length 
begged of him to state what he would require 
of Lord Melbourne to induce him to change his 
mind. He replied, ‘I should require from his 
Lordship what I have no right or reason to ex- 
pect that he would grant—a written apology 
for the words he permitted himself to use to 
me.’’ After some days the required apology 
came in a frank letter, and Faraday’s answer 
ended with the words, ‘I hesitate not to say 
that I shall receive your Lordship’s offer both 
with pleasure and with pride.’ ”’ 


During the two years ending November 
30, 1837, Faraday was unremittingly en- 
gaged on his researches on Frictional Elec- 
tricity, and on the above day his first great 
a! on this subject was read before the 

oyal Society. These researches contain 
more speculative matter than any of his 
former works. He tries to dive into the 
elegtric actions of the smallest particles of 
matter; he finds difficulty in grasping the 
notion of the action of induction at a dis- 
tance, and therefore he endeavours to 
explain these effects by a kind of polarity 
which he assumes to exist in the contiguous 
particles of matter lying between the elec- 
trified body and the furthest point at which 
the induced electricity can be detected. He 
does not seem to see that the difficulty, 
doubtless existing, of understanding how 
forces can act at a distance, is not dimin- 
ished by reducing the distance through which 
the force acts from millions of miles to mill- 
ionths of an inch! It is almost impossible 
to give a true estimate of the value of Far- 
aday’s theoretic considerations upon this 
subject ; they are frequently obscure, and in 
general they are only intelligible from his 
own point of view. Nevertheless, true to 
his firm belief in facts, he works his way by 
thousands of experiments through the mazes 
of his hypotheses, and it is these wonder- 
fully accurate and suggestive experiments 
that remain as permanent and all-important 
records of his labours on electrical induc- 
tion. 

In 1838 he experimented at the Adelaide 
Gallery upon the electric shocks given off 
by a Gymnotus, the first one which had 
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been brought to London. He proved, as 
Gay Lussac had done for the Torpedo, that 
the electric shock given by the Gymnotus 
was able to produce magnetic actions, 
chemical decompositions, and to give a 
spark; he estimates the quantity of elec- 
tricity discharged by the fish to equal that 
given off from a battery of fifteen Leyden 
jars containing 3,500 square inches coated 
on both sides and charged to its highest de- 
gree! In writing to Dumas on this subject 
of the relation of electricity to life, Faraday 
says, ‘‘ As living beings evolve heat and 
certainly the same heat as our fires, why 
should they not also evolve electricity 
equally identical with that of our electric 
machines? But if heat produced during 
life and necessary to life is nevertheless not 
the cause of life, why should electricity be 
the cause of life? Like heat, or chemical 
action, electricity is an instrument of life, 
and nothing more.” An interesting glimpse 
into his daily and domestic life at this time 
is given by his niece Miss Reid, who then 
lived with Mr. and Mrs. Faraday at the In- 
stitution :— 


‘* In the earlier days of the Juvenile Lectures 
he used to encourage me to tell him everything 
that struck me, and where my difficulties lay 
when I did not understand him fully. In the 
next lecture he would enlarge on those especial 
points, and he would tell me my remarks had 
helped him to make things clear to the young 
ones. He never mortified me by wondering at 
my ignorance, never seemed to think how stu- 
pid Iwas. I might begin at the very beginning 
again and again; his patience and kindness 
were unfailing. 

** A visit to the laboratory used to be a treat 
when the busy time of the day was over. 

‘* We often found him hard at work on exper- 
iments connected with his researches, his apron 
full of holes, If very busy he would merely 
give a nod, and aunt would sit down quietly by 
me in the distance, till presently he would make 
a note on his slate and turn round to us fora 
talk; or perhaps he would agree to come up- 
stairs to finish the evening with a game at bag- 
atelle, stipulating for half-an-hour’s quiet work 
first to finish his experiment. . . . 

‘* When dull and dispirited, as sometimes he 
was to an extreme degree, my aunt used to 
carry him off to Brighton, or somewhere for a 
few days, and they generally came back re- 
freshed and invigorated. . . . Often of an even- 
ing they would go to the Zoological Gardens 
and find interest in all the animals, especially 
the new arrivals, though he was always much 
diverted by the tricks of the monkeys. We have 
seen him laugh till the tears ran down his 
cheeks as he watched them. He never missed 
seeing the wonderful sights of the day — acro- 
bats and tumblers, giants and dwarfs; even 
Punch and Judy was an unfailing source of de- 




















light, whether he looked at the performance or 
at the admiring gaping crowd.”’ 


The strain which the labour of the last 
ten years had put upon Faraday proved too 
much for his frame to bear. Long ago he 
had complained of loss of memory, and now 
in 1841, when he was fifty years of age, 
giddiness and mental depression altogether 
stopped his experimentalizing. For the 
four following years, with the exception of 
an inquiry into the cause of electricity pro- 
duced in Armstrong’s steam electrical ma- 
chine, no researches in electricity were 
published. He rested entirely for a year 
and went to Switzerland for three months. 
When he began to work again he returned 
to his investigation of the liquefaction of 
gases. 

*‘In different ways.’’ says his Biographer, 
** he showed much of his character during this 
period of rest. ‘The journal he kept of his Swiss 
tour is full of kindness and gentleness and 
beauty. It shows his excessive neatness. It 
has the different mountain flowers which he 
gathered in his walks fixed in it, as few but 
Faraday himself could have fixed them. His 
letters are free from the slightest sign of mental 
disease. His only illness was overwork,-. and 
his only remedy was rest.”’ 


That his bodily strength was not impaired 
is certain from the fact that one day he 
started alone from the Baths of Leuk over 
the Gemmi, past Kandersteg and Friitigen, 
all the way to Thun, doing the forty-five 
miles in ten and a half hours, without much 
fatigue and with no ill effects. He adds in 
his diary, ‘‘so that I think my strength 
cannot be bad or my reasoning (?) very in- 
sufficient. I would gladly give half this 
strength for as much memory, but — what 
have I to do with that? Be thankful.” 
Here some flowers from the top of the 
Gemmi pass were fastened into the journal 
with great skill and taste. 

In the year 1845 begins the second period 
of Faraday’s researches in electricity: this 
lasted ten years. The three great results 
which he obtained were what he called 
‘‘the magnetisation of light,” ‘‘the mag- 
netic condition of all matter,” and ‘‘ atmos- 
pheric magnetism.” 

The first of these discoveries.was the re- 
sult of his theoretical speculations on the 
connexion of the forces of nature. 


** T have long held an opinion, almost amount- 
ing to a conviction, in common, I believe, with 
many other lovers of natural knowledge, that 
the various forms under which the forces of 
matter are made manifest have one common 
origin; or in other words, are so directly related 
and mutually dependent that they are converti- 
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ble, as it were, into one another, and possess 
equivalents of power in their action.’’ 


He turned to te examiration of the 
action of magnets on a beam of polarized 
light, and after many vain attempts he at 
length succeeded in proving, first by usin 
a piece of his dense glass, that the plane o 
polarization of the ray passing through the 
glass is rotated when the glass is placed be- 
tween the poles of a powerful magnet. 
Many friends to whom Faraday showed this 
experiment believed that his explanation 
was incorrect, and that the torsion of the 
polarized ray depended upon the glass 
itself setting up for a time the same condi- 
tions which we find producing permanent 
circular polarization in such substances as 
sugar and quartz. Faraday did not accept 
this explanation as a true one, but in justice 
to his friends he put it to his invariable 
touchstone of truth — experiment; and the 
reply was so far in his favour that the action 
was proved not to be identical with that of 
quartz or any other circularly polarizing 
substance. And for this reason that the 
ray of light on being passed backwards and 
forwards through the magnetized glass, not 
only suffered no diminution in its angle of 
rotation, as it would have done had it been 
quartz, but, on the contrary, its rotatory 
power became increased in a ratio directly 
proportional to the number of times it 
passed through. 

Still Faraday was at last obliged to give 
up the idea that the ray of light itself was 
acted upon by the magnet, beeause he 
found that whatever interferes with or pre- 
vents the displacement of the particles of 
the glass, likewise impedes the development 
of the rotatory power by magneti¢ action, 
and hence crystallized bodies exhibit this 
action in but slight degree. In fact the 
magnetic attraction strained the glass, and 
the strain. produced the power of causing 
the polarized ray to rotate. Now although 
this power of magnetism. was first observed 
by Faraday with. his dense glass, yet he 
soon noticed that the same effect can be 
produced by. most all transparent sub- 
stances, with the exception of the gases, 
and it was this discovery which led to the 
grand generalization of the universality of | 
magnetic actions. In other words, that, 
instead of iron and cobalt being the onl 
magnetic bodies, Faraday showed that all 
bodies are subject to magnetic influence, 
being divided into the magnetic and the dia- 
magnetic, or those which are attracted and 
those which are repelled by a magnet. In 
this discovery of ‘‘the magnetic condition 
of all matter” we have a striking example 
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of how the experimental philosopher work- 
ing for a special end often opens out an un- 
exp@eted and unsought treasure. Faraday 
was searching for a proof of the acwon of 
magnetism on the rays of light. He was 
obliged to give up the idea that he had 
found such an action, for he saw that the 
phenomenon he observed was due to the 
action of a much wider law, viz., the mag- 
netic condition of all matter. He proved 
that far from magnetism alone residing in 
the loadstone, as the ancients believed, all 
solids and liquids and even gases are sub- 
ject to the action of the magnet. One set 
of substances taking like iron a polar direc- 
tion between the ends of a magnet, viz., 
one joining the poles; the other set taking 
an equatorial position at right angles to the 
line joining the poles of the magnet. The 
theory of dia-magnetism is one upon which 
“men of science are not yet thoroughly 
agreed; whether, for instance, it is a force 
distinct from magnetism, or whether these 
two-conditions of matter are merely relative, 
all bodies being magnetic in different de- 
grees. Faraday showed that crystallized 
‘bodies were affected by dia-magnetism in 
different directions with different degrees 
.of intensity, and thus opened out the way 
‘to a new and complicated field of inves- 
‘tigation — magne-crystalline action — since 
worked out by 'Pliicker, Knoblauch, and 
Tyndall, and theoretically examined by Sir 
‘William’ Thomson. In concluding his first 
.paper on this subject, Faraday says : — 


*«T cannot conclude this series of researches 
without remarking ‘how rapidly the knowledge 
ef molecular forces grows upon us, and how 
strikingly every investigation tends to develop 
more and more their importance, and their 
extreme attraction as an object of study. A few 
years ago magnetism was to us an occult power, 
alfecting only a few bodies; now it is found to 
influence all bodies, and to possess the most 
intimate relations. with electricity, heat, chemi- 
eal action, light, crystallization, and through it 
with-the forces concerned in cohesion; and we 
my, in the .present .state of things, well feel 
urgedito sontinue in our labours, encouraged by 
the hope.of bringing it into a bond of union 
with gravity itself.’’ 


Then in 1847 he passed on from the 
magnetic actions exerted by solids and 
liquids to the magnetic attractions of yases. 
Repeating Bancalari’s experiments on the 
maguetism of flames, he proves that even 
the-edlourless invisible gases can be shown 
to-exert attraction or repulsive action on 
the magnet. He inclosed the gases in 
thin: glass bulbs of which he knew the mag- 
netic action, and thus found that of the 
component gases of the atmosphere oxy- 
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gen is powerfully magnetic, whereas nitro- 
gen is neither magnetic nor dia-magnetic. 
Then he compares the magnetism of oxygen 
with that of sulphate of iron, and finds that 
for equal bulks oxygen is equally magnetic 
with a solution of this substance in water 
‘* containing seventeen times the weight of 
the oxygen in crystallised proto-sulphate 
of iron.” 

**It is hardly necessary,’’ he writes, ‘ for 
me to say here that this oxygen cannot exist in 
the atmosphere exerting such a remarkable and 
high amount of magnetic force without having a 
most important influence on the disposition of 
the magnetism ‘of the earth as a planet; 
especially if we remember that its magnetic 
condition is greatly altered by variations of its 
temperature. I think I cee here the real cause 
of so many variations of that force, which have 
been, and are now, so carefully watched on 
different parts of the surface of the globe. The 
daily variation and the annual variation seem 
both likely to come under it; also very many of 
the irregular continual variations, which the 
photographic process of record renders so beau- 
tifully manifest . . . and even magnetic rela- 
tions and variations which are not yet suspected 
may be suggested and rendered manifest and 
measurable in the further development of what 
I will venture to call Atmospheric Magnetism. 
I may be over-sanguine in these expectations, 
but as yet I am sustained in them by their 
apparent reality, simplicity, and sufficiency of 
the cause assumed, as it at present appears to 
my mind ”’ 

Two elaborate papers devoted to this 
subject were sent to the Royal Society on 
October 9, and November 19 1850. The 
conclusions as to the direct connexion be- 
tween the daily and annual variation of the 
earth’s magnetism and the magnetic attrac- 
tion of the atmospheric oxygen varying at 
different temperatures, has since lost much 
of their force by the singular and important 
discovery of the relation doubtless existing 
between the variation of the magnetic de- 
clination and the number of the solar spots. 
Still there appears to be litle doubt that 
the variation of the magnetism of the at- 
mospheric oxygen, which according to 
Becquerel is equal to that of a film of iron 
as thin as writing-paper spread over the 
earth’s surface, must exert a distinct influ- 
ence upon the earth’s magnetic condition. 

Of Faraday’s purely theoretical specula- 
tions, especially on force and matter, it is 
very difficult to form a just conception: 
they are so singular, and so different from 
the ideas which men of science now usually 
hold on these subjects; they are expressed 
in language often beautiful, but concerning 
the exact meaning of which it is frequently 
most difficult to get a clear notion. His 
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mind appears from early times to have 
been pervaded by two fixed ideas: in the 
first place, by the conviction that all the 
manifestations of energy are somehow con- 
nected; and in the second, that the action 
of forces at a distance without a chain of 
influence binding them together, is an ab- 
surdity. All his chief speculations ran in 
one or other of these two channels. He 
was constantly experimentalising upon the 
interaction of the ‘‘ forces of nature:” 
seeking in this way he discovered Voltaic 
Induction, magneto-electricity, the action 
of magnetism on light, and the universality 
of the magnetic condition of matter. He 
was constantly engaged in trying to bring 
gravitation itself into the charmed circle, 
but never succeeded, and wrote a paper 
describing his negative experiments entitled 
‘* Notes on the possible Relation of Gravity 
with Electricity or Heat,” but this was 
not published. Then he, like Boscovich, 
thought that all the phenomena of nature 
could be accounted for without the suppo- 
sition of the existence of matter, by arsum- 
ing certain ‘‘ centres of force.” The effects 
observed are thas supposed to be brought 
about by the interaction of various forces 
exerting themselves at a given point in 
space, and not, as is generally believed, by 
the different affections of matter. His idea 
of ** Force” was that of a concrete exist- 
ence totally at variance with the definition 
of the mathematician, viz., ‘* that which 
roduces or tends to produce motion.” 
t certainly at first sight appears to be a 
singular fact that although Faraday’s mind 
seemed to be constantly working in this di- 
rection, and although he possessed experi- 
mental power of the very highest kind, yet 
be did. not attempt to make quantitative 
determinations of the equivalence of these 
various forms of energy; thus, for in- 
stance, of expressing heat in terms of me- 
chanical motion. This want (as it certainly 
appears) in Faraday’s mind arose from the 
fact that he did not fully comprehend the 
limits of the laws of energy as understood 
by mathematicians, whilst the difficulty (in 
the end a metaphysical one) which he felt 
in believing that two bodies at a distance 
could act upon one another, led him to as- 
sume the existence of ‘lines of force” 
binding as it were the bodies together. 





These lines of furce he actually sees in 
the curves which iron filings range them- | 
selves in round a magnet, and his vivid! 
imagination pictures to his mind’s eve the, 
existence of similar ‘ lines of force ” when- 
ever any action at a cistance occurs; thus 
he speaks of the **illumin tion of the mag- | 
netic lives of force,” he ‘ recognizes 
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various kinds of lines of force, lines of 
gravitating force, those of electro-static in- 
duction, those of magnetic action, and 
others partaking of a dynamic character 
might be perhaps included.” 


** Force,’’ says Tyndall, ‘‘seemed to him an 
entity dwelling along the line in which it is ex- 
erted. The lines along which gravity acts be- 
tween the sun and the earth seem figured in his 
mind as so many elastic strings: indeed he ac- 
cepts the assumed instantaneity of gravity as 
the expression of the enormous elasticity of the 
* lines of weight.’ When he goes into the open 
air and permits the helices to fall, to his mind’s 
eye they are tearing through the lines of grav- 
itating power, and hence his hope and convic- 
tion that an effect would and ought to be pro- 
duced. . . . Solong did he brood upon these 
lines, so habitually did he associate them with 
his experiments on induced currents, that he 
could not think much without them. ‘I have 
been so accustomed to employ them, and espec- 
ially in my last researches, that I have unwit- 
tingly become prejudiced in their favour, and 
ceased to be a clear-sighted judge. Neverthe- 
less I have always endeavoured to make exper- 
iment the test and controller of theory and 
opinion.” ‘The study of these lines,’ he says 
again, ‘has at different times been greatly in- 
fluential in leading me to various results which 
I think, prove their utility as well as fertility.’ ’’ 


We ought therefore perhaps not to be 
surprised that Faraday, holding views of 
this kind, did not attempt the experimental 
investigation of the mechanical equivalent 
of heat or of electricity, or that these 
things, perbaps the greatest of all the 
achievements of modern science, were left 
for other men to accomplish. At the same 
time we must acknowledge that Faraday’s 
genius appears to have seen the possibility 
of certain generalizations in these most 
recondite subjects, which although they do 
not flow from the laws of energy, yet have a 
certain connexion with the views of the 
most advanced school of mathematical phy- 
sicists, viz. the ultimate dynamical condition 
of matter. 


«¢ Even in the last chapter of Faraday’s life, 
each one of his great qualities can be very dis- 
tinetly traced. Few of those who saw him en- 
jeying the kindness which gave him his house 
in Hampton Court, or delighting in the beauty 
of the sunscts from the Palace Gardens, or re- 
jeicing in the idleness of the summer life in the 
country, knew that during a great part of this 
period uf his life he was proving by experiments 
whether his magneto-electrio light coull be 
made by Professor Holmes practically useful for 
lighthouses, 

** His energy and truthfulness made him take 
the whule responsibility cf the decision upon 
himself’; and without doubt, his frequent jour. 
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neys to the South Foreland and Dungeness 
lighthouses, and his night excursions in the 
Channel during the winter, when he was 
seventy years old, were remote causes of his 
last illness. 

** Throughout all the reports which he made 
regarding the light, there is scarcely a word to 
show that he ever thought of it as his light, his 
greatest discovery; he even heard others call it 
their light without making a remark; but he 
gave all credit and honour to him who applied 
it, and only said of himself, that he must take 
care ‘ that we do not lead our authorities into 
error by the advice given.’ 

** Another remarkable instance of his humility 
may be seen at the end of the chapter in his 
burial. He knew full well that he had earned 
his monument in the consecrated palace of the 
dead, but he ‘ desired a gravestone of the most 
ordinary kind in the simplest earthly place;’ 
the unconsecrated ground he thought good 
enough to be his grave, and the silent service 
at his funeral consisted only of the tears and 
thoughts of the few relations whom he wished 
to have there.’’ 


We cannot more aptly close this slight 
sketch of a great man’s character and 
works than by transcribing the following 
extract from M. Dumas’ eloquent and 
heart-stirring Eloge : — 


**Je ne sais s’il existe au monde un savant 
qui ne fut heureux de laisser en mourant des 
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travaux pareils a ceux dont Faraday a fait jouir 
ses contemporains et qu’il a legues a la posterite ; 
mais je suis sur que tous ceux qui l’ont connu 
voudraient approcher de cette perfection morale 
qu’il atteignait sans effort. . Elle semblait chez 
lui comme une grace naturelle, qui en faisait un 
professeur plein de feu pour la diffusion de la 
verite, un artiste infatigable, plein d’entrain et 
de gaiete dans son laboratoire, le meilleur et le 
plus doux des hommes au sein de sa famille, et 
le predicateur le mieux inspire au milieu de 
V’humble troupeau religieux dont il suivait la 
foi. 

‘* La simplicite de son coeur, sa candeur, son 
amour ardent de la verite, sa franche sympa- 
thie pour tous les succes, son admiration naive 
pour les decouvertes d’autrui, sa modestie nat- 
urelle, des qu’il s’agissait des siennes, son ame 
noble, independante et fiere, tout cet ensemble 
donnait un charme incomparable a la physiono- 
mie de l’illustre physicien. 

‘*Nous nous etions rencontres dans notre 
jeunesse, a une epoque ou 1’un et l’autre nous 
en etions a nos debuts. Nous nous sommes re- 
trouves souvent, lorsque ses brillantes decou- 
vertes excitaient la curiesite universelle, et 
pourtant, dans le laboratoire intime, quand il 
reproduisait pour moi la suite de ses experiences 
fondamentales, je me surprenais a oublier la 
science pour observer le savant, distrait des 
merveilles qu’il devoilait dans la nature phy- 
sique, par le desir de surprendre le secret de 
cette perfection morale qui se manifestait dans 
tous les mouvements de son ame.”’ 





ArtiFiciAL TeeTa.—The following account 
of the mode of making teeth is from one of the 
United States’ scientific journals, and it may 
suggest something to those interested in such 
matters : — ‘‘ It is stated that at least 3,000,000 
of teeth are annually made in this country alone. 
The first operation, according to the method of 
manufacture pursued at one of the most exten- 
sive and celebrated establishments, is the choos- 
ing of the materials. These are felspar, silica, 
and clay. To these are added various metallic 
oxides to produce any shade of colour desired. 
The felspar, clay, &c., are ground to an impal- 
pable powder under water, dried, and made into 
a paste, That composing the body of the tooth 
is of different materials from that composing the 
base or enamel. The teeth are made in brass 
moulds, and this is quite a delicate process, 
The enamel is first put in place with a small 
steel spatula; the platinum rivets, by which 
the teeth are fastened to the plate, are placed in 
position, and then the body is pressed into the 
mould. They are then submitted to powerful 





pressure and dried. After being dried, they 
are submitted to a process called biscuiting, in 
which they can be cut like chalk. They are 
then sent to the trimmers, who scrape off all 
projections, and fill up all depressions which may 
have been left in the operation of moulding, and 
then wash them with what is technica@y termed 
enamel, This is composed of various sub- 
stances, more fusible than the tooth itself, and 
answers the glaze in common porcelain making. 
It is ground to a fine powder, and suspended in 
water, and is laid on with a camel-hair brush. 
They are now sent to the gummers, who apply 
the gum. This is chiefly composed of oxide of 
gold, and is applied in the same manner as the 
enamel. After being dried, they are burned. 
This operation is carried on in a muffle. The 
teeth are placed on a bed of crushed quartz, 
which is placed on a slab of refractory clay. 
After being exposed to an intense heat for some 
hours, they are taken out, cooled, and as- 
sorted.”’ 
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CXQAPTER XXIII. 
OFF AND ON. 


WueEn Josiah Crewdson got home he 
received such a frigid greeting from his sis- 
ters, that he was afraid to say anything 
about his visit to London. But when the 
sharp edge of their displeasure had worn 
off, he said that Dorothy Fox was coming 
to York to stay with her aunt Abigail; that 
she had also accepted the invitation. which 
he had given her at their request when in 
Devonshire, and it only remained for them 
to write, naming the time which would be 
most convenient for her visit. 

The Miss Crewdsons had been grimly 
satisfied that day by hearing that the unruly 
son of a somewhat lax cousin had disre- 
garded his parents’ wishes, and uttesly 
frustrated their hopes. Kezia and Jemima 
had always said that Samuel Snow would 
turn out badly, and had remonstrated with 
his mother on the excessive fondness which 
had made her foolsshly blind to her son’s 
failings. Others had said the boy would 
come right, but Jemima and Kezia knew 
better; and now it had turned out just as 
they had predicted. ‘They were not glad at 
the boy’s downfall, but it was pleasant to 
be so much more shrewd and far-seeing than 
their neighbours. 

At dinner they were more gracious to 
Josiah, and this change in their manner at 
once determined him to seize the opportu- 
nity, and broach the subject nearest his 
heart. So, after a little attempt at finesse, 
he said, ‘* Grace Hanbury told me she re- 
membered you both.” 

** And why should she not?” demanded 
Jemina. **She was one of the most for- 
ward girls I ever saw. I sincerely hope 
Dorothy does not take after her.” 

‘* No,” replied Josiah, vainly éndeavor- 
ing to keep down the colour which would 
fly to his face whenever that name was men- 
tioned. ‘* They are not at all like each 
other. Dorothy is like her mother. She 
said she had her father’s permission to 
spend a little time with us on her way to or 
from York: would it not be best to have 
her before she goes to Abigail Fletcher's ?” 

The sisters exchanged glances; and then 
Kezia said, ** Did she propose coming her- 
self, or didsé thou ask her again?” 

** T invited her in “Aa. and when 
I saw her again in London | asked her if 
rhe were coming. I thoug)t thou and Je- 
mima would wish me to do so.” 

** Thy sisters would wish thee to fear lying 
lips, Josiah,” said Jemima, sternly, ‘* and 
to spesk the truth as thou hast been brought 
up todo. As we once asked Dorothy Fox 
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here, we still expect her to come, but it 
would have better become thee to have con- 
sulted us before thou didst renew our invi- 
tation.” 

‘*T cannot see why you should both be so 
changed towards her,” exclaimed Josiah, 
now bristling up in defence of Dorothy. 
‘* Before I went to Devonshire you were 
always speaking in praise of the Foxes.” 

‘‘And now we have nothing to say 
against them or her; but it is only fair to 
tell thee that Kezia and I have observed a 
change in thee, not for the better; and we 
fear that Dorothy isin some way to blame 
for it. In our Society it is not considered 
modest or becoming for young men and 
women to be talking of loving each other; 
a higher principle than mere human affec- 
tion should be the motive for a consistent 
marriage.” 

Josiah was silent. It was impossible for 
him to argue with his sisters, or to defend 
his love, about which he often had sore 
pricks of conscience, not knowing if he were 
right in cherishing the passion which was 
daily growing stronger within him. 

Jemima’s face relaxed; she saw she had 
touched the boy, as she always ca¥ed him. 
So she seated herself more firmly on her 
chair in order to carry on the good work 
and improve the cpportunity. For the next 
hour Josiah listened patiently, and with ap- 
parent attention, to a jobation, in the form 
of a duet; for when Jemima stopped, Kezia 
took up the discourse. Each sister per- 
formed her part with such satisfaction to 
herself that, when they had finished, Jemi- 
ma extended her hard bony hand to Josiah, 
telling him to be thankful that he had those 
about him who would never see him go 
astray without speaking words of reproof, 
prompted only by anxiety for his welfare. 
Kezia afterwards wrote to Dorothy that 
they would be glad to see her, if conve- 
nient, on her way to York, 

When the letter reached Dorothy, it sud- 
denly recalled her to a sense of what was 
expected of her: that she should not un- 
asked give her love to any man; and that 
if she were asked, she should firmly deny it 
to one opposed in every way to those prin- 
ciples which she held dear. 

Of late, Charles Verschoyle had come 
frequently to Fryston, and though, when 
Grace and John were present, he only paid 
Dorothy the attention demanded by cour- 
tesy, when they were alone, by many an 
expressive look and word he showed her 
who it was that drew him constantly there, 
and why he was never contented to be ab- 
sent. Perhaps, had Dorothy been more 
honest with herself, she might have effect- 
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ually battled with the temptation. But the 
idea of her caring for a man who was not a 
Friend, and worse still, who was a soldier, 
was so repugnant to her that she would not 
face the difficulty. She was confident in 
her strength, and certain that nothing could 
make her disobey her father, or forget her 
= And, though her heart was 
eavy at the thought of leaving Fryston, 
she persuaded herself it was so because of 
her fondness for Grace and the children. 

So without allowing herself time for re- 
flection she wrote accepting Kezia Crewd- 
son's invitation, and replied to a Ictter 
from Josiah, telling him she was sorry not 
to have seen him again, but that when she 
came to Headingley she hoped they would 
be a great deal together. Then she ran 
down-stairs and asked Mr. Hanbury to post 
the letters, returning to her room to weep 
the most bitter tears she had ever shed in 
her lite. 

Captain Verschoyle could not understand 
what was wrong with Dorothy. That even- 
ing he dined at the Grange, and had a tete- 
-a-tete with her while Grace went for John, 
but though he repeated all the sweet say- 
ings which usually made her lovely eves 
look shyly into his, Dorothy continued in 
her most staid manner, until he was tempt- 
ed to say more than was prudent in his 
eagerness to get some of the glances which 
now seemed to him the most desirab!e thing 
in the whole world. Of course he could 
not marry Dorothy,— that was out of the 
question. In the first place, she was a 
Quaker, and Quakers always marry Qua- 
kers; here he winced a litwe, as if his first 
argument was not particularly pleasant to 
him; secondly, he could not afford to mar- 
ry without money ; and, thirdly, her father 
kept a shop. The whole affair was absurd : 
nobody would expect him to do such a 
thing. His mind reverted to ber prim man- 
ner, and he wondered what could be the 
matter with the child, she had been so 
ditferent of late. Perhaps some one had 
been speaking to her about him. ‘* More 
than likely,” he said: ‘* what an extraor- 
dinary thing it is that some people can't let 
others alone; they must suggest, or warn, 
or interfere! [ call it unwarrantable imper- 
tinence ;” and Captain Verschoyle contin- 
ued to abuse these imaginary persons, until 
he resolved to frustrate their designs by 
going down the next day to Fryston, and 
driving it all out of the pretty creature’s 
head. 

And when he went, the pretty creature 
had suffered so much from the fear that she 
had offended him, that she threw prudence 
to the winds, looked more bewitchingly at 
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him than ever, and resolutely salved her 
conscience by saying to herself, that while 
she was here it was of no use, but when she 
went to Headingley she would really try to 
like Josiah Crewdson. 

All in vain, therefore, did Mrs. Hanbury 
ask eligible Friends to luncheon or dinner. 
Dorothy made herself very agreeable during 
their stay, but was quite indifferent whether 
they ever came again or not. 

At last, in her disappointment, Grace 
confided to John that she believed in her 
heart that Dolly really cared for that gawky- 
looking Josiah Crewdson. 

**Oh! I dare say,” replied her husband 
stolidly. 

‘“‘Thou dare say!” repeated Grace; 
‘‘why, John, thou hast never seen him; 
thou dost not know what he is like.” 

‘* Thou hast given me avery full descrip- 
tion of his peculiarities,” laughed John, 
‘ending with the invariably expressed 
opinion of his worth and goodness which 
usually finishes the portraiture of a plain 
awkward person.” 

‘*T really do not think that I have dealt 
hardly with him,” said Grace, with a rather 
rueful face, ‘‘ and I believe in his kind dis- 
position; but it does seem a sacrifice to 
marry Dolly to him, and bury her in that 
dull house at Headingley.” 

‘* Well, my dear, but if it be her pleasure, 
why annoy thyself? She is not compelled 
to marry Crewdson.” 

‘* But father wishes it so much: he has 
set his heart upon the match.” 

‘* Ah! a great many fathers and mothers 
set their hearts on matches that never come 
off, my dear.” 

‘* Yes, but Dorothy is different from 
most girls, John; she would never marry 
any one of whom father did not approve.” 

‘*Hum!” said John, screwing his mouth 
in a comical way. ‘If Fate had decreed 
that I should be the man upon whom your 
sister had :et her affection, I should not 
fear the disapprobation of fifty fathers. 
Where that young lady bestows her love, 
she will not keep much back for anybody 
else ; and she’s too much her father’s daugh- 
ter to give up easily what she has set her 
heart upon.” 

‘* Josiah Crewdson is wealthy, I sup- 
pose?” said Grace. 

‘* Yes, he is said to be a rich man. His 
father left him a considerable amount of 
property, besides the business, which I 
hear is rapidly increasing. Josiah Crewd- 
son is considered a very shrewd, safe fel- 
low.” 

‘* However, that need not influence Doro- 
thy,” answered Grace, ‘‘ for she is sure to 
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have a good fortune. Besides her mother’s 
money, all Aunt Abigail’s is certain to come 
to her.” 

**Rich, young, and beautiful! What 
more can man desire ? ” 

‘* Why, that she should desire him; and 
I have seen no sign of that vet.” 

** Well,” said John, laughing, ‘*do you 
know that it bas struck me that there has 
been a considerable amount of philandering 
lately, under our very sharp noses, without 
our taking much account of it.” 

‘* What dost thou mean?” asked Grace, 
ip a tone of surprise. 

‘*I mean, my dear, that, notwithstanding 
my firm belief that we are two of the most 
interesting and attractive people to be met 
with in the United Kingdom, yet when 
Dorothy leaves us, we shall not be quite so 
frequently favoured with visits from our 
friend Captain Verschoyle.” 

** Nonsense. What is there to 
thee imagine such a thing ?” 

‘* Well, for one thing — whenever we are 
out walking they always manage to fall be- 
hind.” 

‘* That is only because we are talking 
together, and they wish to keep at a little 
distance from us.” 

**Yes; but there is a limit to most peo- 
. ple’s distance. But, unless it’s out, of sight 
and hearing, I have not discovered the 
limit to theirs. Then, when we are in the 
house, they are in the garden; and if we 
are in the garden, the objects of interest to 
them in the opposite direction are really 
surprising. Why, Grace, it is not so long 
since our love-making days that thou 
shouldst forget all its cunning devices.” 

‘* 1] have not forgotten one of them,” she 
said, looking at him tenderly; ‘* but I can- 
not believe that what thou art thinking of 
is true. However, I shall now take care 
to watch them narrowly.” 

‘** Quite right,” said her husband, pre- 
paring to leave; ‘‘for I have a suspicion 
that Grace, as well as Love, is sometimes 
blind.” 


make 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
** ALL THAT IS RIGHT.” 


Ir was the last week of October, and the 
last week of Dorothy’s visit to Fryston. 
On the following Thursday she was to leave 
for Headingley. Captain Verschoyle still 
remained in London. At first he said 
business detained him, but the business 
was no more than the ordering of a shoot- 
ing suit. Then he overstayed Colonel 
Stapleton’s invitation; and after disap- 
pointing Stapleton he couldn't go anywhere 
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else ; so he decided to stay now until Harry 
Egerton returned to Darington. 

Mr. Egerton had been at Darington a 
week; still his godson lingered in town, 
until a letter from Audrey announced Lady 
Laura’s intention of returning home, to 
which was added as a bit of sisterly advice, 
that unless he was equal to squalis he had 
better disappear at once. 

‘*That decides me,” thought Captain 
Verschoyle after reading the letter. ‘I 
must not encounter her ladyship at present ; 
so to-day I shall tell the Hanburys I have 
been called away suddenly. I wonder how 
Dorothy will take it. Of course we both 
knew the time must come for saying, 
** Adieu, my love, for evermore adieu ;™ 
but it’s none the more pleasant for that. 
If I saw much more of her I verily believe 
I should make an ass of myself —as it is, 
we are neither of us at all compromised. 
[ believe the child loves me, and I never 
felt it so hard to give up any girl before. 
Ah! I was always an unfortunate beggar. 
I never met a girl yet that I liked but she 
was sure either not to have a penny, or to 
belong to a family beyond the pale of the 
magic circle.” 

Here Captain Verschoyle looked at his 
watch, and resolved to catch the early train, 
Mrs. Hanbury having announced to him 
her intention of not returning from London 
until five o'clock. 

Of course he could not see the sweet pic- 
ture that Dorothy made as she stood half- 
way up the hedge-bank, holding back the 
nut branches in a strained, eager, listening 
attitude, trying to make sure that she heard 
the coming train in the distance, while with 
every rapid beat her heart seemed to cry 
aloud ‘* Will he come? Will he come?” 

Captain Verschoyle got out of the train 
and walked to the house. He hoped that 
he would find Dorothy alone, for then he 
knew he should see the soft colour leap 
into her cheeks, and die away so slowly; 
he knew that he should feel her little hand 
tremble in his like a frightened bird; and 
he knew that the shy eyes would meet _ 
and ropped again before he had taken 
in yaar their beauty, making him deter- 
mine to have them lifted again and again. 
And yet hé could say they both ‘* meant 
nothing,” and that they were not in the 
least committed to one another. 

Dorothy remained in her elevated posi- 
tion until she saw the smoke of the train 
puffing on and away. Then she scrambled 
down and tried to stay patiently, a 
the tedious waiting by many a youthfu 
device. At length she felt so certain that 
more than the given time had elapsed that 
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she determined to run in and look at the 
hall clock. ‘Turning quickly out from the 
nut-walk, she found herself face to face 
with Captain Verschoyle, who took both 
her hands in his, and bending towards her, 
said: ** Were you runnning to meet me? 
I shall keep you prisoner until you tell 
me.” ° 

** Yes — no — that is, I was going to see 
if thou hadst come.” 

‘* Then you expected me?” 

** No, I did not quite.” 

** Not expect me, and yet tell me you 
were going to see if I had come!” he said 
in a disappointed tone. 

** I did not expect thee, but I hoped that 
thou wouldst come.” 

Oh! the coy sweet eyes that met his, 
how lovely they were! He could have 
taken her in his arms that very moment. 

They walked back through the nut-walk, 
he expressing much surprise at hearing that 
Mrs. Hanbury was in London. 

‘*Grace thought she had told thee,” ex- 
¢laimed Dorothy; ‘‘she said it was just 
possible thou mightst come down by this 
train, and if so, l1—” 

** Well?” 

‘* Was to amuse the until she came.”’ 

** What a shameful task to impose upon 
your young shoulders!” said Captain Vers- 
choyle. ‘* You will require to exert your- 
self to your utmost ” 

‘Indeed, no,” she replied, laughing, 
‘*for it is thou wilt amuse me. I like to 
listen when thou art talking.” 

** Dorothy —I may call you Dorothy, 
may I not?” 

**Oh yes!” and her quick colour told 
how sweet the name sounded. 

‘Of course,” he continued, ‘all your 
friends call you Dorothy. Then, Dorothy, 
when we are parted will you think of me 
sometimes ?” 

‘**Parted!” Ah, she remembered, in a 
week she would be away from Fryston; she 
was looking very grave now. ‘* Think of 
thee?” she repeated. 

** Why,” he said with affected impatience, 
‘*is it impossible for you to do so? Will 
you forget me at once for some other who 
will amuse you? Oh, Dorothy!” 

**Thou knowest well I do not mean 
that,” she said, looking straight at him. 
‘**T could not forget thee,” she added, while 
her voice came with a tremor which she en- 
deavored to suppress by saying, ‘** but I 
am not going for a week yet.” 

** But I am.” 

** Thou!” 

‘* Yes, I must go to see my godfather.” 
His heart reproached him when he saw 
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| how pale she became ; — poor darling, she, 
| too, would feel the parting. In spite of 
his pity, however, an exultant feeling of 
joy came over him. But his voice was 
most desponding as he said, ,** You will 
have gone before I return from York.” 

York ! that was where Aunt Abigail lived ; 
suppose it should be near, and they were to 
meet again. 

‘** My aunt Abigail lives near York,” she 
said; **I am going to see her before I re- 
turn home.” 

Captain Verschoyle’s heart gave a leap, 
and his blood tingled in his veins, as he ex- 
claimed — 

‘** My dear child, is it possible that you 
are going to York? How delightful! we 
shall be there together perhaps.” 

‘**[—I was thinking of asking to be 
allowed to go home instead; I have been 
away from my mother so long that I do not 
care about visiting any more.” 

‘*But not now;—you will go to York 
now?” he said eagerly ; then bending close 
to her, he repeated, ‘* You will go row; I 
am sure you would say yes if you could 
understand how happy it would make me.” 

Dorothy did not answer; her colour 
changed, her eyelids quivered, and her 
mouth tightened one moment to relax the 
a and gradually open like a fresh rose- 
bud. 

Several times during their interview 
Charles Verschoyle’s conscience had as- 
serted itself, giving him sharp pricks, and 
asking if he were acting up even to his own 
code of honour; but he would not listen 
now. What cared he at that moment for 
anything but the certainty that the girl loved 
him with all the warmth of her heart? He 
had laid his love at the feet of fair ones be- 
fore; had vowed and sighed, and had been 
met on equal ground. He had _ been 
courted, flattered, caressed, but never loved 
by a girl who artlessly betrayed what she 
strove to conceal. When she looked at 
him she did so because she was drawn to 
him irresistibly ; when she blushed, it was 
the shy blush of girlish innocence, with no 
thought of the effect produced. Such a 
woman was a novelty to-a man like Charles 
Verschoyle. He enjoyed Dorothy’s tell- 
tale face and the sweet secret it betrayed, 
without a thought of anything beyond the 
present moment. Time enough for re- 
flection when they were apart from each 
other. 

** Dorothy,” he almost whispered, ‘ will 
you not say that you will go now?” 

No answer. 

**Ah! it is nothing to you that we are 
parted,” he said, turning from her with a 
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discontented sigh. ‘* You want to be back 
in Devonshire with your mother; and you 
do not care if I suffer.” 

There was a pause, and then he felt a 
little hand laid upon his arm, and Dorothy’s 
sweet eyes looked beseechingly into his, as 
she said timidly, **Say, would it really 
make thee more happy if I went?” 

Who could resist it? The temptation 
was too strong for Charles Verschoyle, so 
he framed the sweet face in his hands, and 
said, ‘* Dorothy, do you love me?” 

‘* Yes,” said the glad eyes; ‘‘ yes,” said 
the soft mouth, and ‘‘ yes” seemed to be 
echoed by the throbbing of her heart. 

** With all your heart?” 

‘* Yes,” and the eyes looked straight 
into his. 

** Better than all the world?” 

we eee 

And the autumn winds sighed softly, and 
rustled among the leaves overhead; but 
Dorothy heeded not; and the roses shed 
their leaves despairingly at her feet, but 
she saw them not. For love held back the 
sands of Time, and flooded all around with 
his golden light. 

‘* My darling! I hear some one coming.” 

** Coming — here ?” she said in a terrified 
voice; ‘* what shall I do?” 

‘*Turn down the path and go into the 
house by the other way, and I will meet 
them and say all that is right.” 

She did not wait for another word; and 
Captain Verschoyle sauntered along the 
nut-walk, until the footsteps came near, 
and Mrs. Hanbury exclaimed — 

‘*What, by yourself? Where is that 
naughty sister of mine? I expected to find 
her politely entertaining you.” 

**So she has been; but her anxiety to 
ascertain if you had arrived overcame her 
politeness, and she ran into the house a few 
minutes since.” 

** And, now, how are you?” said Grace. 
**IT am so glad you decided to come; for 
John is bringing a friend to dinner. I 
have never seen him; but he says we shall 
all like him. You came down by the three 
o’clock train, 1 suppose?” 

**Yes. I looked for you at the station, 
but did not see you. Had I been quite 
sure you were coming by this train, of 
course I would have waited for you.” 

There was a pause; and Grace thought 
something was wrong with her friend; for 
do what he would, Captain Verschoyle was 
not at ease, and could not provide small 
talk as usual. 

Grace observed this restraint, as well as 
the nervous way in which he twisted one 
end of his moustache. So she told him 
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where she had been, what purchases she 
had made, and smiled internally to think of 
poor Dolly's state of mind when sustaining 
the conversation by herself. She did not 
wonder now at her running to see if the 
train had brought her to the rescue. 

When they got in-doors, Dorothy was 
not to be seen. Mrs. Hanbury announced 
her intention of going at once to look for 
her; but Captain Verschoyle asked her a 
question, which, he said, bad been puzzling 
him, about one of Leslie’s pictures. 

This entailed another half-hour’s conver- 
sation, and then the children came in; and 
it was dusk before Dorothy made her ap- 
pearance, stammering out something about 
thinking they were in the garden. 

‘* Bless the child,” laughed Grace. ‘* We 
have not taken leave of our senses yet. 
We came in-doors nearly an hour ago. I 
only went out tg look for you, and we re- 
turned at once. Now it is time we did a 
little adornment: for John is bringing a 
friend with him.” Turning to Captain 
Verschoyle, she added, ‘* He is a gentle- 
man with whom John is very much pleased, 
for the manner in which he conducted a 
troublesome lawsuit in which the firm was 
lately engaged. He has a somewhat ro- 
mantic history too.” 

‘* Indeed!” replied Captain Verschoyle, 
in such a tone that Mrs. Hanbury knew that 
she might as well reserve her story, for to- 
night it would fall on very dull ears. So 
she arose, saying — 

‘* But while I am talking, I am forgetting 
how the time is going. Come, Dolly, we 
must go and dress ;” and the sisters left the 
room. 

Captain Verschoyle stretched — himself, 
and gazed into the fire for fully twenty min- 
utes. Whether his thoughts were happy 
or not, his face did not indicate; only at 
the end of that time he started up, and 
said — 

‘*Well, I cannot help it now; and if it 
were all to come over again, I would act 
in exactly the same way. But what’s to be 
the end of it, or what I mean, I really can- 
not tell.” 

He then rang the bell, and desired Can- 
non to show him his room, determining not 
to worry himself more that night with such 
reflections. 

Notwithstanding, it was not the amount 
of care he bestowed upon his personal ap- 
pearance that detained him at the toilette 
so long that when he appeared in the draw- 
ing-room all were assembled. 

John Hanbury was showing his wife a 
new photograph. By Dorothy's side sat 
Geoffrey Dynecourt. The blood rushed 
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into his face as Captain Verschoyle ex-| he and Audrey had spent in Mr. Ford's 


claimed, — room, and the description which she had 
‘* Why, Dynecourt, when did you come} given of the lovely young Quaker and her 
back? I thought you were out in the coun-| mother. Surely this was the girl Audrey 
try.” had longed to be like. Oh, if she had been 
‘*I might echo your words, for you were| like her, how different his life might have 
expected the same day that I left Mr.| been! He knew now, that, in spite of the 
Ford's.” bitterness of his words at parting, and the 
‘* Ah, but you see I never turned up;"| determination he formed then to, forget her 
and Captain Verschoyle laughed, for Lady | and to learn to hate her, it was impossible. 
Laura had been very careful not to inform| She would occupy a deeper place in his 
her son of his rival’s flitting. heart than any woman he should ever meet 
‘*Ah! you are friends already,” said} again. Often, when he sat in his chambers, 
Grace ; ‘* that is delightful.” weary and worn by his hard work, he re- 
**Yes, we were staying together in a| called the injustice she had done him; and 
country-house the other day, and a very|then, after enumerating her faults, her 
jolly time we had. You stayed a week} worldliness, her coldness of heart — dwell- 
beyond me, Dynecourt. What did you all| ing on every soft seduction as a trick —he 
do? Poor old Ford got ill, did he not? ” | would almost grind his teeth, as he ex- 
** Yes, but he soon recovered.” claimed — ‘** And, knowing all this, I can 
It cost Mr. Dynecourt an effort to appear | love her still! Fool that Iam!” 
at ease, and to speak in his usual tone of A thousand wild thoughts filled his mind 
voice. He longed to ask Captain Vers-| when he heard that Audrey had been ill — 
choyle if his mother and sister were in| he was glad, sorry. Could she have been 
London, but to mention Audrey in an in-| thinking about him? Had she refused Mr. 
different voice, and with a careless manner,| Ford? This simple girl evidently knew 


was simply impossible, nothing of her; would, perhaps, never see 
‘*By the way, did that second picnic} her again; he might indulge in speaking of 
come off?” Audrey, and hear her spoken of, where 
** The second picnic! Oh yes.” there was no chance of his secret being dis- 


‘*T wonder,” thought Captain Verschoyle, | covered. 
‘*if he was sweet upon Miss Bingham; it} So Dorothy tried to arouse herself from 
looks like it; he seems to shirk talking| her own dream, to talk to her grave-look- 
about the party.” ing companion. She did not tell him what 
Just then dinner was announced, and the/bad brought Audrey and Charles Vers- 
conversation passed to other subjects, until | choyle to King’s-heart. She only de- 
Captain Verschoyle said, *‘ My mother is| scribed their visit, and praised Audrey so 
coming to London in a day or two with my | much, that Mr. Dynecourt was delighted 
sister, who has been ill and laid up at Dyne} with ber. He sat listening so earnestly 
Court for more than a week.” that Captain Verschoyle was quite annoyed. 
There was an awkward pause, and then| Further on in the evening, when Dorothy 
Mr. Dynecourt replied, ‘‘Indeed! has} went to fetch something for her sister, and 
she ?” : Geoffrey turned to Mrs. Hanbury, saying, 
Grace, with a woman’s tact, saw that all) ‘* How lovely your sister is! I have not 
was not plain sailing, so she contrived to} been so charmed with any one for a long 
direct the conversation into another channel.| time,” Captain Verschoyle thought — 
Captain Verschoyle was too much occu-; ** What can the fellow mean ?” 
pied with his own affairs to be much im- 





pressed by any one’s manner; he only won- CHAPTER XXV. 

dered for a moment if his mother had been ‘ . 

talking too much about Miss Bingham and — aaee Ge See oe Se 
him, and so had offended Dynecourt. 1 THouGu Grace Hanbury told her hus- 


Grace, in her own mind, came nearer the} band that she still believed his suspicions 
mark. Dorothy, who had hardly spoken | concerning Dorothy and Captain Verschoyle 
during dinner, asked Mr. Dynecourt, when; to be entirely unfounded, she considered it 
Grace and Captain Verschovle were at the! prudent to err on the safe side: by which 
piano, if he did not think Audrey Verschoyle | she meant, that the two should now have 
very lovely. i as few opportunities of meeting each other 

**Do you know her?” he asked. | as possible. 

**[ met her once in Devonshire; and I} ‘* Dorothy will leave us in a few days,” 
she said, ‘* and Captain Verschoyle told me 


shall never forget her.” ‘ ‘ 
Mr. Dynecourt recalled the evening that’ he was soon going out of town to visit his 
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godfather. So, John, dost thou not think 
it is as well to try and keep them apart?” 

‘** Certainly,” answered her husband, 
laughing; ‘‘although I am forcibly re- 
minded of the Chester saying, ‘ When the 
daughter’s stolen, lock the Pepper gate.’ ” 

‘* Nonsense,” said Grace, a little vexed. 
**If Dorothy is struck by him, [ am quite 
sure it is no serious wound; and as for 
him, I believe it is his nature to pay atten- 
tion to any woman he happens to be near. 
You may depend upon it he has no inten- 
tion but that of making himself agreeable.” 

‘*He is very well connected,” said Mr. 
Hanbury: ‘‘ it comes out every now and 
then. His uncle is Lord Tonmouth, and 
his mother is a lady of title.” 

‘*¢ Just so; and that makes the notion of 
any engagement between tbem absurd. I 
hope I have not been careless. I don’t 
really think I have—only I have taken 
fright now.” 

‘* Don’t do that, dear,” said John kindly. 
“There may be nothtng in it; but next 
time he writes, say thou hast an engage- 
ment, and fix a day when Dolly will have 
left us.” 

In accordance with this decision, when 
the next day a letter came from Captain 
Verschoyle saying that he hoped to see 
them on Tuesday, Mrs. Hanbury wrote to 
inform him that they were all going to 
spend that day with John’s mother at 
Hampstead. But she asked him to come 
on the following Saturday instead. 

Captain Verschoyle in his heart felt re- 
lieved at not having just then to face Mrs. 
Hanbury; he wrote in reply that he was 
compelled to leave London immediately, 
and hoped to see them on his return. He 
requested her to ¢onvey to her sister his 
adieux, and expressed his regret at being 
unable to make them in person. He 
thought this was really cleverly managed. 
Dorothy would, of course, anderstand the 
plan, though she would not perhaps sez the 
motive which prompted it. Here, however, 
he was mistaken. ; 

Mrs. Hanbury had more tact than most 
women, but she would never have made a 
diplomatist, At the very time when there 
was need for concealment, stratagem, or 
finesse, Grace turned out a decided bun- 
gler, showing by her awkward manner how 
foreign chicanery was to her frank andopen 
nature. Captain Verschoyle’s first letter 
having been kept secret from Dorothy, the 
arrival of tie second, with its message, 
rather put her out. She felt Dorothy 
would suspect something because of the 
awkward manner in which she blurted out 
the intelligence without looking at her. 





Dorothy murmured something in reply 
which Grace did not catch. When she did 
cast a furtive look at her young sister, 
she saw that her face was white and her 
lips tightly pressed together. 

‘Poor child!” thought Grace, ‘I fear 
there is something in John’s suspicions. [ 
should have been more watchful, but I had 
better take no notice now.” Therefore, 
though her kind heart prompted her to say 
some sympathetic words, she refrained, and 
allowed Dorothy to leave the room. 

It must not be presumed that since the 
evening when Dorothy and Charles Vers- 
choyle parted in the garden, she had 
thought nothiag more of their interview. 
But no one who knew Dorothy would have 
believed her possessed of such strength of 
mind as made her appear to others the 
same happy and contented girl she had 
formerly been. Of the tears which regret 
and unconquerable love drew from her eyes, 
no trace was visible in the morning, though 
half the night was spent in imaginary inter- 
views with her lover, in which he pleaded 
vainly that she would renounce ber princi- 
ples and become a soldier's wife. 

Dorothy firmly resolved never to marry 
any man but Charles Verschoyle; yet 
marry him she could not. What! forget 
her father, her mother, and all the lessons 
they had taught her! And for a stranger, 
too! Impossible! Yet Dorothy’s happi- 
est dream was that Charles Verschoyle 
might forsake his profession, and become 
of like mind with Friends in every other 
way. She never doubted that she should 
see him again. But she resolved that this 
interview should be their last, and that she 
would tell him they must part. It was 
only when the news of his departure came, 
that she knew how much hope had hitherto 
sustained her. Now, as she sat gazing va- 
cantly, she could only repeat to herself the 
word ‘* Gone! ” — gone without seeing her, 
without a word! What could it mean? 
Then the hot blood rushed to her face, as 
the terrible thought flashed upon her that 
she had acted in an unmaidenly manner in 
so openly betraying her love, and thus had 
lost his respect for ever. ** Oh, but to see 
him again, only once again!” rose from 
her heart. 

Dorothy knew well that she had no right 
to go to the Crewdsons; that her duty was 
tu return home, and at the very least tell 
ber father that she could not marry Josiah. 
But her feelings led one way and her duty 
the other, and she argued that it would be 
better that Josiah should get ber adverse 
decision from her own lips. Then, her 
aunt expected her, and it would be sellish 
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to disappoint dear Aunt Abigail. While 
all this passed through Dorothy’s mind, she 
endeavoured to give no heed to the whis- 
pered hope, —‘* Perhaps at York I shall 
see him again;”—a hope prompted by a 
newly-awakened feeling more potent than 
early prejudices or principles. Hence her 
fits of penitence —of horror that she was 
deceiving her parents, and of shame that she 
was disregarding the rules of the Society — 
had their sway for the moment, and then 
died away. This hope, however, lived on, 
smouldering sometimes, fiercely burning at 
others, but ever there to comfort and. sus- 
tain its sweet companion, Love. Therefore 
Dorothy did not speak of returning home; 
and it was finally arranged that under the 
care of one of Grace’s servants, who was 
going to York for her holiday, she would 
leave Fryston on the Thursday following 
for Leeds. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
MISS BROCKLEHURST SPEAKS HER MIND. 


Lapy Laura VerscHOXLEand her daugh- 
ter had again taken possession of 274, Kg- 
mont Street. Their departure fron Dyne 
Court had been delayed by Audrey’s real 
illness. Her anxiety had induced a fever- 
ish, nervous attack which rendered her 
removal impossible; and for ten days she 
had been in reality an invalid. Since then 
they had been living at Hastings, in the 
hope that the sea air would recruit her 
health. 

Miss Brocklehurst, who was Lady Laura’s 
cousin, had a house there, and during their 
stay they were her guests. 

Lady Laura, for the first time in her life, 
felt great anxiety about Audrey’s health. 
She made up her mind to consult a physi- 
cian whenever they returned to London. 
She was quite certain that. there was some- 
thing seriously wrong with Audrey, else 
why this unusual and extraordinary con- 
duct? To Miss Brocklehurst alone did she 
confide her fears, hoping that her cousin 
might suggest some solution of a mystery 
which puzzled her greatly. 

‘“‘And now, my dear Maria,” said her 
ladyship, as she concluded her statement, 
**van you suggest any motive or reason 
for such unaccountable behaviour ? ” 

‘* Not if you are telling me the whole 
truth,” answered Miss Brocklehurst. ** But! 
are you sure that you are not keeping in| 
the background some good-looking penni- | 
less young man to whom Audrey has lost| 
her heart—of which I should say she had 
very little, by-the-bye—as well as her head, 
which is her strong point, for I do not think 
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your daughter a beauty, Laura, and I have 
always told you so.” 

** Disgusting old maid!” thought Lady 
Laura to herself; ‘* when Audrey is married 
to Mr. Ford I really think I'll tell ber my 
mind.” But she answered blandly, **So 
you have, dear cousin; but still, she gets an 
immense deal.of attention.” 

‘**Ah, so did I, when I was young.” 

‘* Your fifty thousand pounds may have,” 
her ladyship thought to herself as she con- 
tinued aloud — ‘*[ am sure you did. But 
you were asking about young men. Well, 
there was not one there, save Charles and 
a Mr. Dynecourt, who was dying for Miss 
Bingham, the girl to whom Charles behaved 
so shamefully. 

‘* Shamefully ! ” echoed Miss Brocklehurst 
contemptuously : ‘* with you, Laura, that de- 
pends on the amount of money the girl has. 
You defended him warmly enough in that 
affair with Constance Stanmore.” 

‘* Now, my dear Maria, I assure you, 
you were quite mistaken in that girl; she 
was as artful as could be, and laid a trap 
for poor Charles.” 

‘** Poor Charles, indeed!” laughed Miss 
Brocklehurst; ‘* he’s a fit subject for pity, 


certainly. Nonsense, Laura, I have no 
patience with vou. Charles is a favourite 
of mine. Like his poor father, he has a 


deal of good in him if it only got a chance 
of coming out; but I am not blind to his 
being as selfish as he can be, and if some- 
body or something does not alter him he'll 
be a self-indulgent, middle-aged man, if 
not a thoroughly wicked and disagreeable 
old one.” 

‘*I am sure,” began Lady Laura in an 
aggrieved voice, ‘* 1 don’t know why you 
shouid say such things of my poor children. 
I am sure Audrey and Charles are devoted 
to you, Maria.” 

** No, they are not,” replied Miss Brock- 
lehurst, with an amused smile on her face ; 
**and better still, they don’t pretend to be. 
Whenever I get a bit of toadying from 
them it comes from them with a bad grace 
that all your drilling cannot hide. I am 
not speaking against them, Laura, for in 
my way Iam fond of them both; but you 
and I are relations, you know, and rela- 
tions can afford to say what they think, and 
speak the truth to each other. You always 
do, I know, so you must allow me the same 
privilege. I can tell you that I consider 
your children’s bringing up would have 
spoiled the finest nature ever bestowed on a 
human being. Now don’t begin about the 
sacrifices you have made, because every 
time you have wanted to borrow a hundred 
pounds I have heard all aboutthem. Iam 























not blaming you, Laura; for though they | don’t look so mournful. 
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If, as you say, 


are your children they are no more like | there is nobody else to influence her choice, 


you than I am, and I dare say you under- 
stand them just as little.” 

By this time Lady Laura had made very 
free use of that valuable accessory, her 
handkerchief. Whether her tears ever did 
really flow no one knew, but from the dis- 
play she made of her handkerchief, the ef- 
fect generally produced was good. 

‘* Of course,” she answered in a subdued 
tone, ‘‘ I can say nothing; but it is rather 
hard to have done all a mother could do 
for Audrey, and then, because she takes 
some idle whim, to have it said to me that 
I have been negligent, and have allowed 
her to compromise herself with some penni- 
less — adventurer.” 

Miss Brocklehurst could not forbear laugh- 
ing at Lady Laura allowing the hard knocks 
to go by, and settling upon an imaginary 
grievance. ‘‘ Oh, make your mind easy on 
that score,” she said; ‘‘I do not suppose 
poor Audrey’s character will ever come 
forth with such strength that she will refuse 
a rich, vulgar old man, because some fas- 
cinating fellow of her own age and condi- 
tion has taken her heart captive. If she 
did so I should be proud of my god-daugh- 
ter, as I am of Charley, if want of love was 
his true motive in this Bingham affair.” 

Even Lady Laura’s patience had its limits. 
This was too muchfor her. Aad she rose, 
saying angrily — ; 

‘**I really believe, Maria, if my children 
married beggars, or the very tradespeo- 
ple’s belongings, you would be delighted, 
and triumph over me.” 

‘*No, I should not, Laura. I should be 
sorry; although, perhaps, it would be bet- 
ter for them than many matches which the 
world calls splendid and eligible. Don’t 
be angry ; remember I have had fifty year’s 
rivalry with money. To it most of the 
lovers I ever had paid their court; and so I 
glory over every defeat of Mammon, and 
rejoice when mine ancient enemy gets the 
worst of it. There, there; sit down, and 


of course it must be an idle whim, which 
will soon pass over; so that, before the end 
of the season, Croesus will doubtless be 
your son-in-law.” 

Could Audrey have heard this conversa- 
tion, it might have given her a grain of that 
comfort she just now stood so sorely in 
need of. She longed for some one to talk 
to about this care which was destroying 
her peace of mind. She thought of the 
women she had known — women who had 
undoubtedly married for money or position. 
Had they gone through such struggles and 
temptations? Had they fought, and con- 
quered, and come forth victorious, wreathed 
with triumphant smiles? Night and day 
the conflict seemed to go on within her, 
and from it there was no rest nor respite; 
she could make no decision, and arrive at 
no conclusion. She had great dread of 
meeting Mr. Ford before her mind was 
fully made up. At Hastings she was safe; 
but once back in Egmont Street, he might 
present himself to her at any moment. 

Miss Brocklehurst looked at her earn- 
estly, as they stood waiting for the train; 
and, while Lady Laura was asking Mar- 
shall some questions, she said, ‘* Audrey, 
if you want another change at any time, 
remember you can always come to me. 
Nonsense, my dear, it is only right; you 
are my godchild, you know.” 

After they had gone, Miss Brocklehurst, 
meditating on the careworn look on Aud- 
rey’s face, said to herself, ‘* There’s some- 
thing on that girl’s mind, I am certain. 
There’s more in this sudden change than 
meets the eye. I wonder what it can be? 
Her mother said she had not seen any one; 
but then Laura’s a fool, and never speaks 
the truth. On my way home Ill propose 
to stay in Egmont Street for a few days, 
and then I shall find out more about it. 
She looks very ill and altered. It may be 
some hopeless love affair. Poor <Au- 





drey.” 





AN EARLY SUMMER MORNING. 
Lo! how the mists, that until now have curled 
About the emerald vales and mountains dun, 
Roll off the awakened, or awaking, world, 
Chased by the beams of the uprising sun. 
A while, and the sweet sunlight freely falls 
In silvery brightness over all the land; 
And low-roofed cots and stately terraced halls 





All grandly glowing in the splendour stand. 


Groups of gay children, sallying out in strings 
Along the lanes, make musical the air, 
Mocking the cuckoo-bird. The skylark sings, 
A speck in far blue space; while here and there 
Fleet swallows skim, with wings for sails and 


beats on hedgerow 


oars, 
O’er billowy grass that 
shores. Chambers’ Journal. 
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From The Saturday Review. 
GODWIN’S POLITICAL JUSTICE.* 


It is curious to read the political specu- 
lations of a generation or two back, for two 
apparently opposite reasons. On the one 
hand, they often strike us as so singularly 
childish that we can scarcely believe them 
to have been the work of grown men, in- 
stead of the essays of clever boys or, at 
the outside, well crammed undergraduates 
They put forward with the most charming 
naiveté propositionsswhich have long been 
‘handed over to debating societies, and sup- 
port them by illustrations which would be 
despised as hackneyed by the modern 
penny-a-liner. On the other hand, it is im- 
possible not to observe that much of the 
substance of the arguments used still re- 
mains current, and we may frequently 
recognize popular fallacies, or it may be 
established truths of the present day, only 
slightly disguised by their old-fashioned 
dress. Of such writers William Godwin of 
the Political Justice, better known at pres- 
ent by his really excellent novel Caleb Wil- 
liams, is a characteristic example. He was 
a thorough fanatic of the ultra-revolution- 
ary school, so far as his principles were 
concerned, though not mach given to carry 
them out in private. He presents that con- 
trast which we may not unfrequently ob- 
serve at the present day, of the most out- 
rageous theories combined with the mildest 
manners, He propounds doctrines calcu- 
lated to make the hair of a respectable 
Briton stand on end, but with very little 
violence of language or even abuse of his 
opponents. Kings, he tells us indeed, are 
**necessarily the enemies of the human 
race.” ‘The office of king ‘‘ has been the 
bane and grave of every human virtue”; 
and he proposes that the title should be 
remembered as ** a perpetual monument of 
the folly, the cowardice, and the misery of 
our species.” But, in spite of these rather 
warm expressions, he is no more angry 
with kings than with rattlesnakes; and he 
does not fora moment propose that they 
shoulii be extirpated by violence. He 
denounces with apparent sincerity the 
excesses of the French Revolution, though 
considering anarchy to be a far smaller 
evil than despotism. He has an indefinite 
belief in the perfectibility of the human 
species, and thinks that, when sound doc- 
trines have once been preached, royaliy 
and other abominaticns will disappear like 
an evil dream. He has a kind of placid 
confidence in the demonstrations which he 


* Enquiry concerning Political Justice and its 
Influence on Morals and Happiness. By William 
Godwin, London: 1793. 
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offers that forbids him to lose his temper, 
even when explaining to his own complete 
satisfaction the utter absurdity of all exist- 
ing institutions. 

The Political Justice, like other treatises 
of the same kind, professes to start from 
first principles, and to deduce a complete 
theory of morality and politics by a quasi- 
mathematical process from certain self-evi- 
dent axioms. Rousseau and Helvetius 
amongst French writers, and Locke and 
Hume and Hartley in England, are the 
authorities from whom he has drawn these 
incontrovertible positions. He begins by 
proving that all men are equal —not ina 
merely legal sense, but as a downright 
matter of fact. There is no difference 
worth mentioning, that is, between one 
man and another, except differences which 
have been produced by education. The 
raw material, so to speak, is about the 
same in every case ; its peculiarities depend 
entirely on the mode in which it is treated. 
The demonstration of this proposition is 
short and easy. Godwin of course takes 
the @ priori metaphysical method with a 
sovereign contempt for physiology or his- 
tory, except so far as the latter may pro- 
vide him with a few trite classical illustra- 
tions. Locke, the great oracle of the cen- 
tury, had proved that there were no such 
things as innate ideas. This is taken to be 
the same thing as proving that there are no 
such things as inherited capacities or tastes. 
Man is the mere blank piece of paper upon 
which anything may be inscribed, and, 
moreover, he is a piece of paper always of 
the same qualities and dimensions. ‘* Man 
considered in himself is merely a being 
capable of impression, a recipient of im- 
pressions.” He is neither weak nor strong, 
wise nor foolish, except as circumstances 
posterior to his birth may bave made him 
so. The concrete John Smith is the same 
thing as the abstract Man of metaphysi- 
cians, plus a certain number of arbitrary 
additions. Llence, for example, it follows 
that the aristocrat and the peasant are pre- 
cisely equal at the beginning of their lives. 
** Intellect is the creature of sensation; we 
have no other inlet of knowledge. What 
are the sensations which the lord experi- 
ences in his mother’s womb by which his 
mind is made different from that of the 
peasant?” Race, therefore, can go for 
nothing ; and even climate, as Godwin tries 
to prove by some very rapid feats of logic, 
is not really an important circumstance. 
Hence it follows — we need not dwell upon 
the steps of the argument —that truth is 
omnipotent, and that you have only to pro- 
claim a new set of doctrines in order to 
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mould mankind into any shape you please. 
They are like so many draughts on a chess- 
board, which have only to be properly 
arranged by the egislator to bring out any 
desired results. 

These doctrines were chiefly adopted from 
Helvetius; but Godwin finds fault with his 
teacher for the further inference, natural 
enough as it would seem, that government 
is omnipotent, and by means of education 
can make anything it pleases of its subjects. 
Godwin infers,:with less apparent consis- 
tency, that, although the imperfections of 
government are ‘‘ the only permanent 
sources of the vices of mankind,” it can 
never compensate for the evil it does by 
a any *‘ solid benefit.” Thus, when 

e has solved the problem of human nature 
to his own satisfaction, he is rather perplexed 
by the question of the proper basis of gov- 
ernment. He first rejects the doctrine that 
government rests upon force, as_ being 
obviously immoral, and the doctrine of 
the divine right of kings, because we have 
no means of deciding which form of govern- 
ment is of divine origin; he meets the doc- 
trine of the social compact by arguments 
adopted without alteration from Hume; and 
he finally comes to the conclusion that the 
only just foundation of government is what 
he calls ‘* common deliberation.” The 
meaning of this is not very plain; but it 
apparently comes to this, that no govern- 
ment ought to exist unless every one of the 

ersons concerned agrees to every one of 
its actions. Of course certain cases of abso- 
lute necessity are excepted, and it would 
obviously be very puzzling to define what 
those cases are. Tie only principle that can 
be applied would seem to be wide enough to 
cover any number of exceptions —namely, 
that force should never be used unless the 
evils resulting from not using it are greater 
than those resulting from its use. Godwin, 
however, asserts with great emphasis that 
the main principle is to reduce government 
to a mininum—a theory in expounding 
which he comes within hail of a good many 

hilosophical reformers of the present day. 

The boidest of them, however, would shrink 
from his practical applications of the prin- 
ciple. We have already seen his opinion 
of kings and aristocrats. A limited monar- 
chy is no better than its neighbours ; ‘* from 
the honest insolence of despotism we may 
perhaps promise ours better effects 
than from the hypocrit sclai. ers of a 
limited government.” ‘ever, a presi- 
dent or an elective king .s every whit as 
bad as an hereditary king, and an aristoc- 
racy is no better than either. Are we then 
to have a thoroughly democratic govern- 
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ment? Not so; though the evils in this 
case are less palpable; for, besides produ- 
cing empty rhetoric and contention, demo- 
cratic government necessarily ends in the 
absurdity of determining truth by counting 
heads, and very frequently the weakest 
heads are the most numerous, and not sel- 
dom those animated by the most corrupt in- 
tentions. We come then to the pleasant 
conclusion that government is by degrees 
to be abolished altogether. The final con- 
stitution of a reasonable country will con- 
sist:of two parts —‘‘ first, a scheme for the 
division of the whole into parts equal in 
their population; and secondly, the fixing 
of stated periods for the election of a na- 
tional assembly ; not to say that the latter 
of these articles may very probably be dis- 
pensed with.” Aconstitution consisting of 
a single article for dividing the country into 
electoral districts, which should never 
elect, ‘would certainly have a charming 
simplicity. When, however, an assembly 
meets, it is to confine itself to ‘* expostula- 
tion” and it is satisfactory to be told that 
‘*our powers of expostulation are tenfold 
increased, the moment our hopes are cun- 
fined to expostulation alone.” One happy 
result of this state of things will be the 
** gradual extinction of law,” and all dis- 
putes will be decided according to the cir- 
cumstances of each particular case. ‘The 
constituent parishes will be large enough to 
admit of a jury being summoned; and the 
juries will aftera time ‘* find it sufficie::t to 
invite offenders to forsake their errors.” 
If some hardened offender would not listen 
to ‘* expostulation,” he would feel so uneasy 
under the generai disapproval, ‘‘ though 
suffering no personal mc tation,” that he 
would ‘* remove to a society more congenial 
to hiserrors.” It is not stated how these 
last societies would manage their affairs, 
though we fear they would hardly find ex- 
postulation sufficient. 

This provision leads to a remark upon 
Godwin’s moral system. He infers from 
the doctrine of necessity, as stated by 
Hartley and Jonathan Edwards, that vice, 
though an object of disl.ke, should not be 
an excuse for revenge. A murderer is 
only worse than a knife inasmuch as he 
is more generally dangerous; and punish- 
ment should be applied like medicine, 
merely in the hope of improving the crim- 
inal. ‘* Guilt and crime, desert and ac- 
countableness, in the abstract and general 
sense in which they have sometimes been 
applied, have no place.” ‘* A vicious con- 
duct,” again, ‘* is always the result of nar- 
row views ;” it is simply owing to erroneous 
opinions, which may be eradicated by 
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proper teaching. Hence it follows that co- 
ercion, even as a temporary expedient, 
should not be part of a government founded 
on reasonable views. ‘The jury, as we have 
seen, is to confine itself to expostulating ; 
and as, unluckily, vicious men will still re- 
main for a time, till the omnipotence of 
truth has made itself practically felt, the 
only remedy is that individuals must take 
up arms against evil-doers, as governments 
must still occasionally make war upon their 
neighbours. In both cases, however, force 
is to be used merely in self-defence. Po- 
licemen, we see, are to be abolished, and 
armies — including even a militia — are to 
be given up, inasmuch as ‘‘a man who is 
only a soldier must always be uncommonly 
depraved.” but as men will be ready to take 
up arms against murderers, so citizens 
must be prepared to rise as one man in case 
of foreign invasion. As some difficulties 
will here occur to people accustomed to 
professional warfare, it is suggested that 
the citizen army may, ‘‘ by keeping on the 
hills or whatever other means,” render it 
** impracticable for the enemy to force them 
to an engagement” —a system which is 
certainly very appropriate to the sort of 
army in question, though we may doubt 
whether it would enable them ‘to look 
with scorn upon his (the enemy’s) attempts 
to enslave the country.”’ 

Finally, we must add that Godwin does 
not shrink from certain moral conse- 
quences which have occasionally rather 
frightened his successors. He proposes to 
abolish all the social affections, and shows 
that gratitude is a mistake, because the fact 
that a man is our father, or has done usa 
good turn, does not alter the consequences 
of our actions ; and, as we are bound always 
to act with a view to general utility, we 
should not be turned aside by these ac- 
cidental considerations. Godwin  subse- 
quently withdrew from this opinion; and 
he admits in the preface to one of his novels 
that, as man is constituted, he cannot get 
rid of his social feelings. Another doctrine,. 
however, would go far to make them un- 
necessary. Amongst other matters into 
which we have no space to enter, Godwin 
denounces the evils produced by co-opera- 
tion or division of labour, and gets into 
very curious perplexities in consequence. 
In treating this question he incidentally 
comes upon the question of marriage, which 
he handles in a manner equally decisive and 
summary. Marriage, he says, is a kind of 
co-operation ; and is objectionable because 
it binds two people together who have once 
made a mistake; and, moreover as being 
** the worst of monopolies.” It is, he adds 











with amazing calmness, ‘‘a question of 
some moment whether the intercourse of 
the sexes in a reasonable state of society 
will be wholly promiscuous, or whether each 
man will select for himself a partner to 
whom he will adhere as long as that adher- 
ence continues to be the choice of both par- 
ties.” On the whole, he thinks the latter 
the most probable alternative, though he is 
careful not to be dogmatic. He remarks, 
however, that in a state of equality it will 
be a question of no importance ‘‘ to know 
who is the parent of each individual child. 
It is aristocracy, self-love, and family pride 
that teach us to set a value upon it,at pres- 
ent. I ought to. prefer no human ‘being to 
another because that being is my wife, my 
father, or my son, but because, for reasons 
which equally appeal to all understandings, 
that being is entitled to preference. One 
among the measures which will successively 
be dictated by the spirit of democracy, and 
that perhaps at no great distance, is the 
abolition of surnames.” 

We'need not go further into the singu- 
lar vagaries of a doctrine which at the 
present day is not only ludicrous, but im- 
plies a state of mind and a mode of reason- 
ing which we find it difficult to imagine. 
And yet Godwin was a man of real ability, 
and died not five-and-thirty vears_ ago. 
The total misunderstanding even of his own 
teachers, such as Hume and Locke, is not 
more evident than the absurdity of founding 
a political system on certain abstract dog- 
mas with a total disregard of history. But 
the very wildness of the speculation is a 
curious proof of the effect produced upon 
men’s minds by the great catastrophe of the 
French Revolution, and the consequent un- 
settling of all established theories ; the result 
may perhaps be still worth notice as a kind 
of reductio ad absurdum of that old-fash- 
ioned radical doctrine which lingers amongst 
certain classes, and considers that the ulti- 
mate end of sound politicians is the reduc- 
tion of government to a minimum. To 
.abolish. kings, nobles, parliaments, laws 
and. lawyers, government in general, and 
even families, is indeed a flight beyond the 
daring of our present reformers; and of 
late there are some symptoms that they are 
taking up. the contradictory theory, that 
government ought to do everything. Buta 
considerable mass of popular opinion has 
always been in favour of the simple abo- 
lition of everything, and would perhaps lo- 
cally lead to something like Godwin’s 
audacious conclusions. What were the 
causes and consequences of this particular 
current of sentiment is a question far be- 
yond aur limits; and we can only point to 
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Godwin’s book as a curious illustration of 
its excesses. 


From The Spectator. 
MR. RUSKIN’S PHILOSOPHY OF ART.* 


Mr. Ruskin is a man of genius, with a 
passion for insulting the intelligence of his 
readers, and this latest of his books pre- 
sents him in all his old wealth of light and 
shade. The author of Modern Painters is 
so much more than a mere writer, that we 
should do him wrong if we estimated the 
worth of hisework merely by the degree of 
its conformity with the canons of logic or 
of art. By the loftiness of his ethical creed, 
by the earnestness with which he assails 
what he thinks the littleness and the badness 
of our own time, by the Hebrew fervour of 
his faith in the certitude of his own doc- 
trines, and, in a word, by the richness of 
his own individuality, he has won a place 
among the half-doxen men who have stamped 
their image upon their time. And, to rare 
intensity and nobility of ethical nature, he 
unites an equally rare faculty of expression, 
so that, when all due abatement has been 
made for the diffuseness of his style, he re- 
mains among the few masters of written 
English speech. The present volume is 
ennobled by passages which ring on the ear 
like music itself; by sentences which, in 
their untaught felicity of sound, recall the 
fire of melody struck out by the masterful 
hand of a pianist, as, wandering over the 
key-board, it seems endowed with a volition 
of its own, and a joy in the glory of its own 
tumultuous melody. But the abatement for 
the artistic shortcomings of the rhetoric 
must be perilously great. Mr. Ruskin, 
although he goes out of his way to offer a 
glowing and just tribute to the genius of 
Pope, Las failed to learn the chief artistic 
lesson taught in the guise of practice by that 
master of artistic. diction. He has not 
learned to prune the luxuriance of his 
rhetorical hedges, or to clear his rhetorical 
flower-beds from their wealth of weeds. 
Had Pope been at Mr. Ruskin’s elbow, en- 
dowed with despotic power to blot, he 
would have struck out at least half of every 
volume, and given the remainder a ten-fold 
chance of living in the memory of the future. 

The new book is intended to discuss the 
conditions which are necessary for the pro- 
duction of good art, and the relation of art 
to religion and to morals. In method, 


* Lectures on Art, delivered before the University 
of Oxford m Hilary Term, 1870. John Ruskin, 
M.A. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1870. 
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therefore, it ought to b eas strictly scientific 
as the subtile and ill-defined nature of the 
material will permit. But Mr. Ruskin is 
possessed with a demon of rhetoric which 
prompts him to fly into a passion of exag- 
geration at the very moment when the value 
of his teaching is proportioned to the degree 
of its scientific exactitude in thought or 
word. In the present article we shall point 
out a few of these mishaps, leaving for 
another week the discussion of Mr. Ruskin’s 
theory as to the manner and degree in 
which art on the one hand, and religion or 
morals on the other, act with reciprocal 
effect. 

When seeking to. show why England has 
won no place in the highest fields of ideal 
or theological art, he finds the explanation 
in that ‘‘ perfect type of a true English 
mind” which is best seen in Chaucer, and 
which, while most of its thoughts are ‘* pure 
and wild like the beauty of an April morn- 
ing,” sometimes stoops to delight in gross- 
ness, and to dally with foul thoughts. Now, 
much of what is best in English literature 
unquestionably presents that humiliating 
flaw. Chaucer is gross; so, in less degree, 
is Shakespeare ; the dramatists of the Res- 
toration drive us from their wit in disgust ; 
and it is a national loss that the blemishes 
of Fielding should make the writing of that 
master of English fiction a sealed book to 
refined Englishwomen. But the literature 
of Italy bears as black a moral stain as the 
literature of England. Chaucer is not more 
gross than Boccaccio; Spencer is as pure 
as Ariosto; Milton is not less austerely 
pure than Dante himself. Yet, while Italy 
has ideal and theological art, England has 
none. The failure, therefore, cannot be 
due to that sin against art as well as mo- 
rality which disfigures many of the princes 
of English literature, from Chaucer to By- 
ron. Nor does Mr. Ruskin come nearer 
to scientific correctness of criticism when he 
says that the English mind is shut out, by 
the same blemish, from that province of art 
which we call the sublime. He is guilty cf 
absolutely marvellous inaccuracy when he 
says, ‘If ever we try anything in the man- 
ner of Michael Angelo or of Dante, we 
catch a fall, even in literature, as Milton in 
[the battle of the angels, spoiled from 
|Hesiod.” Ifthe Paradise Lost and La Di- 
|vina Commedia are to be brought into 
|comparison, like parts must be mated with 
jlike; Milton’s worst with Dante’s worst. 
The, battle of the angels is, we admit, so far 
|from being sublime that it falls just short 

of being ridiculous. But it does not sink 
into triviality by a minute enumeration of 
base or common-place details, — which much 
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of Dante’s work does. The hell of the great 
Ghibelline is not so suggestive of horror, 
or desolation, or despair as that of the great 
Puritan. The proportions of the guilt and 
the lineaments of the doom are not so awe- 
striking or so sublime. And, indeed, for 
_ the most part, Dante is too minute and too 
sharply defined to raise up the conception 
of sublimity. His marvellously vivid pic- 
tures are, like the landscapes of his own 
country, too bounded by the conditions of 
space, too near the eye, and too capable of 
delineation with the pencil, to possess the 
awe-inspiring power which accompanies the 
idea of what we vaguely call the sublime. 
The grandest mountain piles of Switzerland 
fall short of sublimity when the atmosphere 
is pure and the light so vivid that, although 
miles away, they seem within arm’s reach ; 
but wrap them in cloud and mist, transport 
them into the dimness of distance, or only 
half reveal their praportions by moonlight, 
so that they shall vaguely climb up through 
the gloom to touch the stars, and then we 
have the full measure of such sublimity as 
earth can show. Sublimity cannot be re- 
vealed in tangible shape, but can only be 
suggested. Unless boundless space be left 
for the flight of the imagination, then, how- 
ever Titanic may be the visual proportions 
of the scene, the character, or the circum- 
stance, the feeling-of sublimity lies asleep. 
Dante, it is true, could lay aside at will his 
wealth of pencilled detail, and call to view 
a whole world of mystery. Literature pre- 
sents no more potent master of that art 
which, by a suppression of detail, and even 
of outline, can spur the imagination and the 
emotion as if the force of an electric shock. 
The hackneyed ‘* Non ragioniar di lor, ma 
guarda e passa,” with which the poet’s guide 
turns aside in speechless despair from the 
souls of men who on earth, and of angels 
who in heaven, were neither good nor bad, 
but neutral in their unworthiness; the 
** Quel giorno piu non vi leggemmo avante” 
with which Francesca ends the story of her 
reading Galeotto with her lover,— such 
master-strokes of suppression it would be 
hard to match elsewhere. Nevertheless, it 
is the habit of Dante to draw his outlines 
and fill in his details with laborious minute- 
ness. Milton, on the other hand, even 
when lavish of detail, suggests as much as 
he defines. He does so in his picture of 
Sin and Death; so sharply pencilled in 
parts that it might be transcribed on canvas 
with a Teniers-like minuteness ; so sugges- 
tive in others of undefined, nameless, 
boundless horror, that the power even of a 
Turner over the hues of mystery would be 
baffled to give it pictorial form. Dante's 
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picture of Cerberus is an equally good ex- 
ample of the great Florentine’s method :— 


** Cerbero, fiera crudele e diversa, 
Con tre gole caninamente latra 
Sovra la gente che quiva e sommersa. 


** Gli occhj ha vermigli, e la barba untae atra, 
E’] ventre largo, e unghiate le mani : 
Graffia gli spirti, gli scuoja ed isquatra. 


** Urlar gli fa la pioggia come cani.’’ 


Graphic and terrible, but too bounded and 
sunbright to be laden with any sense of 
mystery, or to suggest the sublimity of 
horror. Such sense of sublimity as comes 
from La Divina Commedia springs less 
from any special part of the poem, than 
from the revelation made by the whole 
poem, of Dante’s own personality. When 
one of the greatest souls that ever used 
artistic speech pours out the anguish 
and the bitterness, the hate and the sor- 
row, the aspirations and the tenderness of 
his heart, the story can lack no clement 
of sublimity. The record of the journey 
through Hell and Purgatory and Heaven is 
the confession of ‘* the man who has been in 
the hell ” of exile, of disappointed ambition, 
of hopeless love, and that loneliness which 
is the fate of great souls; in the Purgatory 
of repentance for early sins and lost oppor- 
tunities; and in the Heaven of Florence, 
and of his deathless love for Beatrice. 
Dante’s august personality looms through 
the mists of the past in all the austere lone- 
liness of a mountain peak at sea. But if 
La Divina Commedia is in one sense more 
sublime than Paradise Lost, the reason is, 
that it brings more vividly into view the 
individuality of the poet, and not, as fancied 
by Mr. Ruskin, that the English mind has 
less aptitude than the Italian for the artistic 
suggestion of the sublime. True it is that 
while Italy has produced ideal art in paint- 
ing, England has yielded none; but even 
Italy had only one day of artistic ideality — 
the day of Giotto and’ Da Vinci, Michael 
Angelo and Raphael, ‘Titian and Correggio ; 
and in that day England was too estheti- 
cally barbarous to have any pictorial art at 
all. Italy was the first land to be touched 
by the rays of the Renaissance; Italy was 
the first to free itself from the angularity 
and the ugliness of medieval art; Italy was 
the first to profit by the study of those 
Greek antiques that Nicolas of Pisa disen- 
tombed from the graveyard of art into 
which they had been cast by a Paganism so 
degraded as to have lost even the sense of 
beauty, and in whick they had been suffered 
to sleep by a Christianity so undeveloped as 
never to have been endowed with that sense 




















at all; Italy had acquired consummate exe- 
cutive skill in art just at the moment when 
the Christian mythology had blossomed into 
forms of beauty more pensive, and intense, 
and tender than those of Greece itself,— 
and just on the eve of the day when the 
flower of that mythology began to be nipped 
by the frosts of scepticism, and to be cut 
down by the scythe of reforming zeal. 
Raphael and Titian came in the fulness of 
time. Had their coming been delayed by 
one century they would have appeared too 
late, and from Italy would have vanished 
for ever the opportunity of creating such a 
school of ideal art as could draw the inspi- 
ration from medizval faith. To England, 
on the other hand, that opportunity never 
came atall. Before England had borrowed 
art from Germany and the Netherlands, the 
. medieval faith bad vanished from her 
churches; and now, despite such corpse- 
like quiverings as the fervour of the Gicu- 
menical Council, and the Ritulistic pinings 
to believe in what is utterly unbelievable, 
that beautiful faith sleeps with the dead, 
and its place knows it no more forever. If 
Europe is again to be enriched by ideal re- 
ligious art, the inspiration must come from 
a different domain of faith than the van- 
ished world of saints and madonnas. In- 
spiration must be sought in what men really 
believe, and as yet the realities of modern 
religious life are too cold, and thin, and 
hard, to offer the materials for a new school 
of ideal art. 

Mr. Ruskin would not be himself if he 
did not wander out of art into Political 
Economy, and run a muck against the mailed 
crowd of Mills and Bastiats. ‘The present 
volume contains a marvellous example of 
his pugnacity. We shall never, we are 
told, have a school of Art until we find 
og **elsewhere than in England, or, at 
east, in otherwise unserviceable parts of 
England, for the establishment of manufac- 
tories needing the help of fire,” or until we 
reduce merely material work to its lowest 
limit, **so that nothing may be made of 
iron that can as effectually be made of wood 
or stone, and nothing moved by steam that 
can be as effectually moved by natural 
forces.” Now, if strictly interpreted, this 
statement is as meaningless, or as truistic, 
as the statement that too much of a good 
thing is not good ; for, since wood is cheaper 
than iron, and water a cheaper motive- 

ower than steam, English manufacturers 
ave too much common-sense to make an 
unnecessary use of the dearer commodity. 
But Mr. Ruskin clearly means that manufac- 
turers should be guided by esthetic as well 
as by commercial reasons, in choosing the 
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site of their mills, and the motive-power for 


their engines. In effect, he says to them, 
*¢ Don’t let the temptation of a paltry gain 
induce you to desecrate the beauty of Eng- 
land by big and ugly factories, or to poison 
her air by clouds of smoke. Plant your 
mills in her worst places, and use her rivers 
to turn your mill-wheels, even if you lose 
one or two per cent. of profit.” That is an 
intelligible doctrine. It means that in order 
to make this country artistic we must sur- 
render such natural advantages as come 
from the abundance of our coal supply, and 
hence that we must impose a tax on our 
manufacturing industry. But if Mr. Rus- 
kin did not despise the teaching of that 
science which he has a fanatical wish to ex- 
pound, he would see that he recommends 
Englishmen to destroy their supremacy as a 
manufacturing people. As a manufacturer 
of cotton and woollen stuffs, England holds 
the chief place in the markets of ihe world, 
because her supply of coal and iron, her 
position on the map, the proximity of her 
great industrial centres to some of her chief 
seaports, and the skill of her craftsmen, 
give her a slight superiority over Belgium, 
France, Germany, and America. But the 
advantage is so slight that it would be de- 
stroyed if she did not economize to the 
utmost her local advantages, whether nat- 
ural or acquired. The saving of a penny 
in the pound constitutes a vast gain in the 
long run. Because the Thames shipbuild- 
ers must pay more for the carriage of their 
material than their rivals on the Tyne or 
the Clyde, who are near to the fields of coal 
and iron, they compete with those North- 
country builders at a disadvantage, and at 
no distant day they must give up the strug- 
gle. The England of the future belongs to 
those midland and northern counties which 
hold the great store of mineral wealth. All 
the eloquence and the organization in the 
world must be powerless to cope with loval 
advantages. And yet it is precisely those 
advantages which Mr. Ruskin begs manu- 
facturers of England to sacrifice on the 
altar of art. Such a plan would transfer 
the supremacy of manulacturing industry. 
rom this country to Belgitm or the United 
States. It would make England poor in 
order that she might be cultivated, and re- 
fined, and artistic. A wilder proposal was 
never broached by a man of ability ; and if 
the exponent were not Mr. Ruskin, might 
be regarded as a proof chat the assiduous 
study of art emasculates the intellect, and 
even the moral sense. Such a theory al- 


most warrants the contempt with which art 
is often regarded by essentially intellectual 
Art is noble as the 


natures like Proudhon. 
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flower of life, and the creations of a Titian 
are a great heritage of the race; but if 
England could secure high art and Venetian 
glory of colour only by the sacrifice of her 
manufacturing supremacy, and the accept- 
ance of national poverty, then the pursuit 
of such artistic achievements would imply 
that we had ceased to possess natures of 
manly strength, or to know the meaning of 
moral aims. If we must choose between 
a Titian and a Lancashire cotton-mill, then, 
in the name of manhood and morality, give 
us the cotton-mill. Only the dilettanteism 
of the studio,—that dilettanteism which 
loosens the moral no less than the intellect- 
ual fibre, and which is as fatal to rectitude 
of action as to correctness of reasoning 
power, — would make a different choice. 
Art is noble, and without art civilization is 
incomplete; nevertheless, art is a poor 
thing in comparison with action, or with 
material work. 


From The Saturday Review. 
BRYANT’S ILIAD.* 


Ir is just as well that a turn in the tide 
of fashion should have left the field of 
Homeric translation free and open for an 
American to pluck a laurel therein; and 
the candour of English scholars will rejoice 
in the opportunity of acknowledging a 


Transatlantic success in an experiment 
which at home has not seldom ended in 
failure. Under ordinary circumstances we 
might have hesitated to notice another ver- 
sion of the Iliad or Odyssey, lest the pub- 
lic should tire of so many barpings on a 
single string; but there is more than one 
reason why Mr. Bryant’s version is entitled 
to have an exception made in its favour, 
not the least weighty of these being that he 
approaches his task with extraordinary 
modesty, and prefaces his work with no- 
tions in reference to translation as sound 
and sensible as they are unostentatious. 
Of living American poets, Mr. William 
Cullen Bryant is one of the most eminent 
as well as one Of the oldest in standing. 
He was born, we believe, in 1797, and from 
the beginning of his literary career up to 
this time his poetry has been characterized 
by a high cultivation, nicely blending dee 

draughts of the Greek and Latin Muse wit 

that pure ‘well of English unde‘led” 
which to literary Americans is the proudest 
and most treasured remembrance of the 


* The Iliad of Homer Translated into English 
Blank verse. By William Cullen Bryant. Vol. I. 
Boston: Fields, Osgood, & Co. 1570, 
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mother-country. Few lovers of poetry are 
unacquainted with the Waterfowl, and such 
as have been led by it to a further study of 
its author’s works have recognized the 
justice of a comparison between Bryant 
and Wordsworth; they may not know how- 
ever, that his very first success was in the 
field of classical translation. The version 
of the Iliad now before us was commenced 
so late as 1865 ‘‘ to divert his mind from a 
great domestic sorrow;” and it is not too 
much to say that in this instance the resort 
to an exquisite privilege of scholars and 
poets in affliction has resulted in a work 
calculated to enhance the poet's own fame, 
and to add appreciably to the literature of 
his country —a work, moreover, worthy 
to hold its own beside the best recent En- 
glish versions of the Iliad. 

The secret of this success is a just ap- 
preciation of the translator's work. Very 
seldom has the aim of faithfulness been so 
well sustained, or another essential feature, 
simplicity, so sedulously sought after to 
grace the translation with a charm insepa- 
rable from the original. But a translator 
may aim ever so conscientiously at faith{ul- 
ness and simplicity and vet only produce a 
bald, inelegant, ungainly performance. Few 
agonies are more poignant than that which 
is caused by awkward representation of 
Greek connecting particles, by the faithful- 
ness in fetters of unskilful unbending pre- 
cisians. Yet because Pope went to the op- 
posite extreme, and, as Gilbert Wakefield 
has it, ‘‘lost by adulterate infusion some- 
thing of that congenial raciness which indi- 
cates and distinguishes the parent soil,”’ we 
have too often to choose between the stiff 
exactitude which seeks to avoid this ex- 
treme, and the vague and untrustworthy 
paraphrase in which deficient mastery of 
the Greek language is combined with an 
ambition to err in distinguished company. 
Now Mr. Bryant’s command of bis metre, 
and, let us add, his perfect management of 
the language and style of the Elizabethan 
models of blank verse, have enabled him 
to be exact and faithful without clumsiness, 
and to succeed in disguising the joints and 
screws which would have marred his work 
if they had been inartistically transferred 
from his original masterpiece. ‘‘ In this 
translation,” he writes, ‘‘ the natural order 
of the words has been carefully preserved 
as far as the exigencies. of versification 
would allow, and I have ventured only upon 
those easy deviations from it which form 
no interruptions to the sense, and at most 
only remind the reader that he is reading 
verse.” 

It is, we think, no small testimony in 
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favour of blank verse as a vehicle of Homeric 
translation that the countryman of Long- 
fellow prefers it to the hexameter, which 
the latter did much to popularize in Evan- 
geline. Mr. Bryant is assuredly right in 
his perception of that ‘‘ difficulty of subdu- 
ing the thought —by compression or ex- 

ansion of phrase —to the limits it must 

ll,” which results from our great number 
of short English words and our poverty of 
connective particles, and which renders 
hopeless the reproduction of Greek hexam- 
eters line for line in English; and as, in 
examining the affinities of Homer’s style 
with the ballad style, he not only missed in 
the latter the reach of thought and richness 
of phraseology distinguishable in the for- 
mer, but also foresaw a temptation in the 
use of the old ballad manner to sacrifice 
dignity and to part with the true Homeric 
spirit, there remained for him only the 
Popian measure, to which the restriction of 
rhyme is an almost universally admitted 
objection, and the blank verse which ‘‘ in 
its flexibility of construction” is probably 
of all measures the best adapted for a nar- 
rative poem. Certainly the translation 
before us is aconvincing proof of the value 
of blank verse in enabling the translator to 
avoid the appearance of constraint, although 
it must be remembered that a great deal 
depends upon the craftsman, and’ that, 
while an inferior hand would be for ever 
giving unintentional tokens of bondage to 
the form and idiom of the original, very 
much of the ease and grace of a neat and 
finished translation is due to skill and 
practice in poetry, and to the facility which 
comes of familiarity with the best models. 
In point of scholarship we should say that 
Mr. Bryant’s version is at par, if not above 
par. It is manifest that he has consulted 
various editions, and he does not disown a 
comparison of the versions of his most 
eminent rivals. Sometimes, where at first 


sight one might suspect him of mistransla-: 


tion — e. g. in i. 59 — 
*Atpeidn, viv dupe Tah TAayxévrag diw 
dy aTovooTnaety, 
To me it seems, Atrides, that ’twere well, 


Since now our aim is baffled, to return 
Homeward, 
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oidé o olw 
évOas” dtimoc édv dgevog Kal TAodTOV dovsew 
Mr. Bryant takes, it seems to us, tenable 
ground in regarding drog éov as a sort of 
parenthetical nominative absolute : — 


But here where I am held 
In little honour, thou wilt fail, I think, 
To gather, in large measure, spoil and wealth. 


And it is very rare indeed to find him so 
far misconceiving the meaning and force of 
a word as he does in i. 561, where he trans- 
lates Jupiter’s taunt of Juno, 


Sarpgvin, aiet piv oiea, obdé ce AjDw 
Harsh-tongued, thou ever dost suspect me thus; 


but where the real meaning is a catching-up 
of the goddess’s last words — ‘* Think! 
dame, you're always ‘ thinking.*” But we 
do not suppose that Mr. Bryant is concerned 
so much about the merits of his translation 
as a literal version that might serve the stu- 
dent for a crib, as for its pretentions to be 
a readible and poetic version of the noblest 
and first of epics. He is creditably well 
read in his commentators ; but he is a great 
deal more noteworthy for the ease and skill 
with which the Greek is transfused into 
English in suchwise that the unlettered 
reader or hearer might well suppose that 
the poem was original. There is a well- 
known passage in the Sixth Book (145, &c. 
Tvdeidn peydbupe x. 7. A.) in which Glaucus 
answers Diomed’s inquiries as to his de- 
scent; and it will serve as an average speci- 
men of Mr. Bryant’s style and manipulation 
of the Greek : — 


O large-soul’d Diomed, 

Why ask my lineage? Like the race of leaves 
Is that of humankind. Upon the ground 
The winds strew one year’s leaves : the sprout- 

ing wood 
Puts forth another brood, that shoot and grow 
In the spring season. So it is with man! 
One generation grows while one decays. 
Yet since thou takest heed of things like these 
And askest whence I sprang — although to most 
My birth is not unknown — there is a town, 


Lapped in the pasture grounds where graze the 


steeds 
Of Argos, Ephyra by name, and there 
Dwelt Sisyphus olides, most shrewd 
Of men, &c. &e. 


it will be found that he has warranty for his; A comparison of this extract with the origi- 


rendering; for in this instance, though 
there can hardly be a doubt that aujuw 
mAayX0évrac only refers to the hardships and 
difficulties of the return, he has Doederlein, 
a comparatively recent commentator, to 
back him in taking it of ‘‘ frustrated de- 
signs.” In another moot passage of the 
First Book, 170-1, 





nal will show how easily, and without hart 
to the sense, the modern poet has moulded 
his copy so as to avoid anything like angu- 
larity or ruggedness. The connecting par- 
ticles of the original in such lines as the first 
of those we have italicized disappear, or are 
retrenched, without the alteration being 
felt; and in the other case of the second 
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italicized line, a phrase of pregnant beauty, 
pox *Apyeoc immoBérow, acquires new and 
full justice in a periphrasis which has not, 
if we examine it, a single word of redun- 
dancy. It seems indeed, to be a part of 
Mr. Bryant's gift as a translator to handle 
these compound epithets in a manner which 
combines literal completeness with poetical 
elegance, as in such expressions as 


dpyuporefa Oétic, vydtnp dAiowo yépovTo¢ 


Thetis of the siver feet, and child 
Of the gray Ancient of the Deep (i. 558), 


and numberless others of similar fitness. 
We must, however, take exception to an 
uncanny Latinism in a passage at the close 
of the Seventh Book, where it would have 
been well had he foreborne to call the allies 
of the Trojan host ‘their auxiliar war- 
riors.”” 

It must not, however, be supposed that 
Mr. Bryant wastes his space upon the Ho- 
meric epithets which eke out the rhapsodist’s 
line, and serve in the original to meet the 
exigency of the moment. He does them 
fair justice, but no more, allowing himself 
the license of omission which [omer took 
when it served his purpose. And there is 
another point as to which, though we fancy 
the verdict of scholars is mostiy adverse to 
him, he will probably command the sympa- 
thies of old-fashioned people and of general 
readers — to wit, the use of the Latin names 
of the Greek deities mentioned by Homer. 
His justification of the course adopted is 
certainly entitled to consideration. ‘I 
make no apology,” he writes in his preface, 
‘*for employing in my version the names 
of Jupiter, Juno, Venus, and other Greek 
names of the deities of whom Homer speaks. 
The names which I have adopted have been 
naturalized in our language for centuries, 
and some of them, as Mercury, Vulcan, and 
Dian, have even been provided with English 
terminations. I was translating from Greek 
into English, and I therefore translate the 
names of the gods, as well as the other parts 
of the poem.” 

In its characteristic simplicity this version 
is unlike most of its blank-verse fellows. 
It is but natural to set it side by side with 
that of the late Lord Derby. There is a 
difference, and one that may be felt. The 
latter is smooth, dignified, and, in its way, 
simple also; but it hardly achieves the 
same freedom from inversions of style, and 
the same close resemblance to the simple 
construction of the original, which Mr. 
Bryant, with his long practice in the culti- 
vation of poetry, has been able to realize. 
We are struck with this at the very outset, 
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where Atrides is ordering off Chryses, and, 
according to Lord Derby, announces that 
his daughter’s doom is 


Witbin my walls, in Argos, far from home 
Her lot is cast, domestic cares to ply, 
And share a master’s bed. 


The American translator sticks closer to 
the simple letter of Homer, and yet with no 
sacrifice of force or elegance : — 


This maiden I release not till old age 

Shall overtake her in my Argive home, 

Far from her native country, where her hand 

Shall throw the shultle, and shall dress my 
couch; 

Go chafe me not, if thou wouldst safely go. — I. 
i, 29-32 


The line in italics meets exactly the relation 
of paramour and captive involved in the 


Greek, 
loriv érrotyouévny Kal éuov AéXoC avTiowcar, 


We have little room for quotation, and 
indeed the work can but imperfectly be 
judged by peacemeal, though we can confi- 
dently recommend it for perusal as a whole. 
A snatch from the beginning of the Third 
Book will at any rate show the author's 
skill and felicity in welding Homer’s lines 
into simple, connected, and _ intelligible 
English verse : — 


But silently the Greeks 
Went forward, breathing valour, mindful still 
To aid each other in the coming fray. 
As when the south wind shrouds a mountain 


top 
In vapors that awake the shepherd’s fear — 
A surer covert to the thief than night, 
And round him one‘can only see as far 
As one can hurl a stone — such was the cloud 
Of dust that from the warriors’ trampling feet 
Rose round their rapid march, and filled the 
air. 


The parting scene between Hector and An- 
dromache in Book VI. will also bear being 
read again in this version. Here is Hec- 
tor’s prayer at the close of it: — 


O Jupiter, and all ye deities, 
Vouchsafe that this my son may yet become 
Among the Trojans eminent like me, 
And nobly rule in Ilium. May they say, 
** This man is greater than his father was! ’’ 
When they behold him from the battle-field 
Bring back the bloody spoil of the slain foe — 
That so his mother may be glad at heart. 


We congratulate our American kinsfolk 
on having a poet among them who in his 
green old age has produced a translation of 
the Iliad worthy to live amongst the best 
experiments of the kind in our common 
language. 
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From Saint Pauls Magazine. | stout Flemish horse, with gleaming scarlet 

OUTSIDE THE PORTE DES CAPUCINS. fringe and tassels. é od 
I. | A tall young man has been walking at a 
THE quaint white gateway, with black- fast-swinging pace from the Porte des Cap- 
capped round towers on each side, comes at; ucins while you have been reading this ac- 
the bottom of a straggling street, and sud- | count of bis walk, and now he looks impa- 
denly ends the town. bee as he steps down to the waste grass 
Pass under the gloomy archway, and you |! beside the towing-path, to make way for the 
find yourself at once among trees and green | horse and the straining rope by which he 
meadows. There is not so much as a cot- | tugs the barge. The young man is heated 
tage to let you down gently to solitude — | with his walk, he takes off his felt hat, and 
‘to form a link between town and country. |shows a pleasant, thoughtful face: it is 
The gateway itself helps this abruptness; | handsome possibly, but there is no use in 
on the town-side a few clinging ivy wreaths ; saving so, — one can only give, like Olivia, 
throw themselves from the adjoining house | certain items to judge by. Auguste le Bla: c 
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timidly, as if they knew how incongruous is 
their grace with the severe dungeon-like 
architecture. But outside the Portes des 
Capucins there is nothing so suggestive of 
inhabited life, tufts of grass wave from 
niches where a fragment of masonry has 
broken away, and near the top of the gate- 
way a flaunting snap-dragon, emblem of 
gaudy poverty, mocks the fallen power and 
pride of the tyrant Spaniards. 

Right and left the city wall runs beside 
the dry grassed moat, with lime trees on 
each side ; and if one follows this in the sort 
of dream that the sudden transition has 
created, one rouses suddenly beside a canal, 
with steep green banks, and a raised tow- 
ing-path overshadowed with huge trees: 
fields stretch away beyond these trees, flat 
low-lying meadows with a poplar fringe. 

It is not solitary on the towing-path; the 
wooden steps made in the steep bank have 
most of them a washerwoman or two, with 
blue tucked-up skirts, and bright handker- 
chiefs over their caps; they chat merrily as 
they beat the snowy linen, and then plunge 
it in the freely flowing water; sometimes 
they call shrilly from one flight of steps to 
another, and exchange volleys of repartee, 
at the expense, it may be, of some unlucky 
fisherman who has nothing but eels to show 
for bis day's sport in the well-stocked canal. 

But now the washerwomen have all de- 
parted, the last golden gleam has faded off 
the water: the dragon-flies, who do not care 
to dart about. unless they can show their 
bodies gilded, have gone to sleep; frogs 
croak hoarsely in that sedgy field on the 
right of the towing-path; there is still the 
drowsy hum of insect life. In the fast dim- 
ming grey light, one sees every now and 
then a fish leap out of the water and fall 
back with a splash. 

And now the fish are still; if they splash 
ever so loudly, the sound could not reach 
the towing-path ; a huge barge comes slowly 
along, and the tinkle, tinkle, and heavy 
tramp give waraing of the approach of a 





is tall, slender for his great height, graceful 
rather than robust, but he does not look 
effeminate; his bronzed face and curling 
chestnut beard, his firm springing tread, all 
speak of manly vigour; and this accords 
with a certain seriousness of expression in 
his clear grey eyes and his well-formed 
mouth, an expression contradicted so totally 
by his smile, that the whole man seems 
sometimes to undergo a_ transformation. 
He was smiling a minute ago, just before 
he heard the bells of the towing-horse. 
Looking at him then, one thought, ‘* [lere 
is a young fellow ready for any frolic, as 
joyous as a’schoolboy :” the sudden inter- 
ruption has pulled up the rein of his happy 
thoughts — he is as grave as a judge. 

‘**Peste!” he says to himself, ** the barge 
will reach the cottage just as I do, and 
Georgette will not come out to greet me in 
sight of the bargeman.” 

He hurries on in spite of this retlection, 
and actually he.has got to the cottage before 
the barge comes up. 

That is to say, he is close to the little 
dwelling where Georgette Jamard lives with 
her-mother; but one may go along the tow- 
ing-path, even in broad daylight, without 
discovering the cottage. A clump of plane 
trees bars the way between the path and the 
hedge down to which the waste grass slopes ; 
far reaching branches bide all that lies down 
in the hollow. Behind the plane trees there 
is a stile in the aforesaid hedge; and, look- 
ing over this, one sees a little farmstead, 
with a cabbage-garden in front and a field 
of mangolds and turnips beside it; there is 
a hemp-tield, too, behind the cottage, but 
one cannot distinguish that in the indistinct 
light, for the trees make the sloping ground 
gloomy. 

A slight rustling under the trees, and a 
glimpse of quickly-moving garments — Au- 
guste springs forward. ‘* Georgette,” he 
says, and he snatches the fugitive’s band. 

‘*Let me go. I am not Georgette,” in 
a sullen, choked voice. 
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Auguste looked down, —a_half-vexed, 
half-amused smile on his face; but, as the 
girl struggled, he grew serious. 

‘**Célie, what ails you? Why are you so 
changed to me ? — what have I done to vex 
you, my girl?” 

Célie’s head drooped, so that he could no 
longer see her face. ‘‘ Don’t tease me,” 
she said crossly ; ‘* Georgette has been ex- 
pecting you this half hour.” 

Auguste left her at once. He was over 
the stile before the barge had passed the 
plane trees. The small, slight creature he 
had left crept close up to one of the trees, 
and put both arms round the trunk. She 
pressed closely against it, — she was trying 
to stifle sobs that began to labour for utter- 
ance. ‘These, and her passionate thoughts, 
were almost choking Célie Vandenberg. 

Presently she loosed the tree, and drew 
a deep breath. She was small and slender, 
as brown as a gipsy,—a golden brown 
against the white and yellow-striped gown 
she wore. Her hair had got roughened. 
and fell loosely over her eyes, — large, 
bright, and dark, —with darkness round 
them, that made their expression sullen as 
she looked fixedly at the canal. ‘* Why 
don’t I fall in, and drown myself at once, I 
wonder? Only because I’m a coward; it is 
not for fear of grieving any one.” She 
stopped, and shuddered at her own words. 
** Bah! who would grieve for me? La 
mére Jamard a day, perhaps a week; for 
she is a good woman though she has a cold 
heart. But Georgette hates me; and yet 
she has all she wishes for. - Auguste was 
my friend till he.saw her, and now he only 
pities me.” She stopped, a long, sob) ing sigh 
burst from her, and finished the sentence. 

She came out from under the plane trees, 
and stood on the towing-path. In the dim 
olive light her figure looked larger than it 
was. Célie Vandenberg was just below mid- 
dle height, but so well proportioned that 
there was nothing udek to call attention 


to her want of stature ; neither at first sight 
was there anything attractive to be seen in 


her. She had a wide mouth, a very ordi- 
nary nose, inclined to turn up, and high 
cheek-bones; her complexion and eyes 
alone made her remarkable; but just now, 
as she stood trembling with suppressed 
feeling, it was easy to note that the quiver- 
ing, flexible lips were full of passionate 
meaning, and that the dilated nostrils were 
well and delicately formed. Her hair, wild 
and gipsy-like as it was, was luxuriant, and 
full of rich colour. It seemed as if the 
large lustrous eyes might have a better, 
softer expression, — there was such depth 
in their darkness. 
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‘* Why has life grown so wretched for 
me, I wonder; and why have I grown to 
feel so changed, — so wicked? I used to 
want Madame Jamard to love me, but I 
gave that up long ago; and Georgette 
could not love any one but herself, — at 
least, I have thought so lately ; and — and 
— Auguste. When I was a child he was 
so good to me.” A warm flush came on 
her cheeks, her eyes softened, and the long 
lashes drooped over them, — for a minute 
beauty shone out of the sad, sombre face. 
But it did not stay there. Ceélie did not 
know what ailed her; but she knew, at 
least, that the thought of Auguste le Blanc 
always left a pain behind it. She went 
back to the plane trees, took up a basket, 
and turned to go to Mechlin. 

‘*T might have been there by now,” she 
said, ‘if I had not been idiot enough to 
wait and see whether he would keep his 
word to Georgette. His word to Georgette 
— Bah! as if he ever breaks it to her.” 

There was no trace of beauty in Ceélie’s 
face by the time she reached the Porte des 
Capucins ; her dark eyelids drooped heavily, 
it seemed as if the eyes themselves sent 
their depth of colour through the clear 
golden skin. 


i. 


THE cottage was a small poor place 
enough. There were but four roooms in it. 
Madame’s parlour, with a curtained alcove, 
was on one side of the door, the kitchen on 
the other; over the kitchen a small room 
with two beds for Georgette and Célie ; and 
over Madame’s parlour a much larger, 
prettier bed-chamber, with white dimity 
hangings, a mirror in a gilt frame, and an 
armoire in walnut-wood. No one entered 
this room but Madame Jamard. No one 
knew what: bitter tears the bard-faced wo- 
man, so cold to all the world, shed there in 
secret for the far-away profligate boy who 
had left her five years ago. Georgette 
sometimes remonstrated. 

**It is useless to keep that nice room 
empty, and to cramp me in with Célie. I 
think it is a folly.” 

But the answer was always the same. 

**You do very well where you are, 
Georgette. This room may be wanted 
soon, and I must keep it ready.” 

Madame Jamard never uttered her son’s 
name. She knew every one of his faults, and 
resented them with the bitter indignation a 
loyal conscientious spirit feels against the 
base and false ; but it would have killed her 
to hear her Felix spoken against, and most 
of her old Mechlin gossips thought that the 
Widow Jamard had renounced her son for 
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ever. They were confirmed in this belief 
by the apparition of Célie Vandenberg at 
cottage. 

To compensate the fraud her son had 
committed, Madame sold the business she 
had carried on in Mechlin so well and re- 
spectably after her husband’s death, and 
settled in the little cottage beside the canal. 
She took Georgette away from school, and 
sent to Ghent for Célie Vandenberg, then 
a child of fourteen. Mechlin folk puzzled 
at this. It seemed strange that the widow 
should take up with a reduced way of living, 
and saddle herself with an extra mouth to 
feed. Besides, the little dark-eyed stranger 
had no claim on Madame; she was only 
the orphan child of an early friend. 

**Ma foi! but Madame Jamard has a 
heart, — that must be allowed,” said Ma- 
dame Popot, the laundress beside the 
Grand Canal; ‘‘ her sorrow has not made 
her selfish, though she is so unneigh- 
bourly.” 

But when the irrepressible dame ventured 
to compliment the Widow Jamard on her 
benevolence, she got a cold answer. 

‘* You mistake, my friend. I want help 
in the house, and I want a companion for 
Georgette. Célie costs less than school 
does.” 

‘* No, she has not a heart, afterall,” said 
pink-faced Madame Popdt; ‘she does all 
from calculation, not feeling. She is not 
near so proud of that handsome daughter 
Georgette as I am of my little niece 
Fifine.” 

Looking at Georgette as she sits now 
listening to her lover, a triumphant light 
dancing in her eyes, and a soft rose-tint 
melting into her delicate creamy skin, one 
agrees with Madame Popdt that Georgette 
Jamard is very handsome. She may per- 
haps, ten years hence, be too ample in her 
proportions; but at one-and-twenty she is 
perfect, — so tall and fair and stately, and 
yet with so many softer graces. Her sweet 
blue eves look made for loving glances, her 

outing rosy lips make her lover wish for 
fadame Jamard’s absence; but as yet he 
is not an accepted lover. 

‘*Did you meet Célie, M. le Blanc?” 
said Madame. 

‘* I saw her.” 

Auguste has been troubled by the change 
in the orphan girl’s manner, but he is too 
manly to speak of it; he has a warm pity 
for the poor dependent Célie, and would 
treat her like a brother if she only would 
let him. 

Georgette looked slyly in her lover's 
face. 

** Célie was cross to you, —aha! I know 
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she was. I never saw such a temper as 
Célie’s is now. Was she ill-tempered when 
you knew her years ago in Ghent, M. le 
Blane?” 

‘*T knew very little of her.” 

Auguste did not care to talk of Célie to 
Georgette, but the words stirred up a 
memory: a dying man, — dying of fever, — 
aud a young girl nursing him with a de- 
votion and skill that seemed beyond her 
age. It was hard to reconcile the gentle 
sweetness that had struck him then, with the 
harsh abruptness of Célie’s manner this 
evening. 

A laugh from Georgette roused him. 
She had a soft musical laugh. 

**Célie seems to absorb you deeply.” 
There was a tinge of raillery in her voice, 
and a flush came into Auguste’s face, but 
he smiled as he looked at Georgette. 

‘*T owe her much,” he said in a low 
voice; ‘‘but for her I might never have 
known you.” 

Georgette blushed and looked down when 
she met his eyes. ‘She is an angel,” the 
young man thought. He rose up and went 
to Madame Jamard. 

‘* Madame, I solicit a few minutes’ con- 
versation with you at any time you may 
please to appoint.” 

He spoke with the utmost deference, but 
his looks were impatient. Madame gave a 
grim, superior smile. 

‘*Go up-stairs, Georgette.” 

Georgette went up to her looking-glass 
as soon as she reached her room. She 
stood before it— not smiling, but studying 
every feature, every beauty, as if she had 
never seen them before. ‘* How dreadful 
to be plain, like Célie for instance.” A 
pout came to her lips—‘* Who could find 
pleasure in looking at her? Why does 
Auguste live in that out-of-the-world, old- 
fashioned Ghent? Antwerp even would be 
better. Our own little Mechlin is nearer 
the capital, Ghent is miles away. I shall 
not be happy till 1am in Brussels. Well, 
we shall see.” “She opened her armoire, 
and began to arrange eollars and r‘bbons 
in a gteady, matter-of-fact manner, a man- 
ner strangely in contrast with that of the 
lover down-stairs, awaiting her mother’s 
answer to his proposal. 

Madame Jamard did not keep Auguste 
in suspense. She waited a minute while she 
rolled up her blue worsted ball and stuck 
her knitting-pins through it, and then she 
wrapped her half-finished stocking round 
the pins, and cleared her throat. 

‘* Yes, monsieur,” she looked at his glow- 
ing face, ‘‘all you say is fair and reason- 
able. If Georgette is willing, I am too.” 
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Then she rose up in her usual stately fash- 
ion, and called her daughter down-stairs. 

Some little while later, the lover found 
himself close to the Porte des Capucins. 
He did not know how he had got there; he 
saw nothing but the handsome blushing face 
he had left at the cottage; he heard only 
the sweet murmured corsent that Georgette 
had given to his happiness. He was so ab- 
sorbed that he nearly upset Célie and her 
basket. 

‘* Ah, pardon; but you will pardon my 
rough carelessness, I believe you will even 
make excuse for it, Cé.ie, when I tell you 
my great happiness.” 

Célie stood looking at him. The gas- 
lamp opposite the gate. showed his face 
plainly. 

** You guess it, I know.” His voice was 
full of joyful agitation. ‘‘ Georgette has 
promised to be my wife; be kind to me, 
Célie, won't you, and wish me success ?” 

Célie put her hand in his mechanically : 
she tried to speak, but her tongue felt stiff 
and motionless. 

**You and I must be friends,” Auguste 
went on, so full of his own thoughts that he 
scarcely noticed the girl's silence. ‘* Good- 


bye, little one, ina month I hope to be in 


Mechlin; meantime, you will let Georgette 
talk to you of me; she will want a sympa- 
thising friend. You will, wont you?” 
He was getting impatient of her silence. 

** Yes,” said Célie, ‘* I will let her-talk.” 
The kerchief projected over her face, and 
preven‘ed the lamplight from falling on it. 

** Good-bye,” said Le Blanc; and he 
went on through the Porte des Capucins, 
without seeing the bitter smile that curved 
the young girl’s lips. 

The way had grown dark by the time 
Célie reached the towing-path, where the 
trees shut out the faint lingering of light. 
Here she stopped and pushed her bair out of 
hereves. ‘* Am I going mad,” she thought, 
‘*or what is this strange torment that is 
changing my nature? Why do I feel evil 
to everybody? Father Pierre says that 
God is full of love, and I used to think so, 
but how can I think so now? Love is 
mercy, and I find none. My father, all I 
had in the world, is taken from me. I tried 
not to murmur: I have tried to be bappy 
here, even to love Georgette. Well, I was 
happy, and I made my own misery.” She 
clenched her hand as if she could strike 
herself, and walked on fast. ‘*1f [I had not 
pointed out Auguste to Madam Jamard he 
would never have come here; he would 
never have loved Georgette. There is the 
torment,” she went on passionately, ‘* he 
does love Georgette, and he will marry her.” 
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She hurried on. When she reached the 
stile she heaved an impatient sigh— she 
longed for another mile or so of road. The 
passion thai raged within her found some 
vent in rapid movement; but she must go 
in, the parlour door was open. Madame 
called her as she passed. 

** Ah ga, Célie, thou hast loitered too 
late, my child; it is not well for young giris 
to be out in such darkness.” 

Madame Jamard spoke bluntly, but she 
was never meaningly unkind, she said all 
that she meant to say at once and ended 
there. She went on in a different voice. 

‘*Thou must give us joy, Célie. Mon- 
sieur le Blanc has been here to ask me for 
Georgette, and he is to marry her at the 
Saint Michel.” 

‘*The Saint Michel! in six weeks!” 
Célie said the words in a far-off, dreamy 
tone, she did not even glance at Georgette, 
who watched her steadily. 

‘** Well, Célie, hast thou nothing to say ?” 

** You do not care for my congratulations, 
Georgette, but I am glad that your mother 
is satisfied.” 

She turned from the parlour door and 
took her basket into the kitchen. 

** What is this ?” asked Madame Jamard. 

**Only Célie’s ingratitude; she has no 
heart, no feeling even for thee, my mother.” 

‘*And yet,” said Madame thoughtfully, 
‘*there is feeling in the child, or she 
would be better tempered; what can have 
ehanged her, she was so gentle and so 
good?” 


Ill. 

A MONTH passed away — Célie grew silent 
and more and more irritable. She did not 
know what ailed her. Georgette treated 
her still more scornfully, but the girl made 
no complaint. If she thought of Auguste, 
she would dwell on his conduct towards 
her, not once would she expose her own 
feelings to scrutiny, they were stifled, 
turned from. ‘I do not like him,” she 
thought, ‘* and so the thought of seeing him 
again is painful; yes, 1 must go away be- 
fore he comes bacx to Georgette.” 

Sometimes in her saddest moods she 
would burst out laughing, or trifle with any 
one near her, she did not know why, she 
only felt dimly that she must get a shield 
between herself and a thought she dared 
not face. But as time went on, and day 
by day Georgette’s wedding-day drew 
nearer, Célie felt, with the awful conscious- 
ness which, like the presence of a ghost, 
haunts us through closed eyelids, that this 
aversion from seeing Auguste le Blanc at 
the cottage was not dislike, it was some- 
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thing deeper, it was dread of herself and 
of her own conduct towards him as the 
affianced husband of Georgette. 

It is market day in Mechlin. The 
Grande Place, with its quaint old Spanish 
Halles on one side and the stupendous 
tower of St. Rumbold opposite, is always 
picturesque. AH round it are the step- 
gabled houses of many colours, pink and 
green and white-washed, having striped awn- 
ings in front with scarlet scalloped edges, 
awnings under which pippin-faced Belgians 
can indulge in the beer and dominoes they 
love, and in the midst the great grey stone 
statue of Archduchess Margaret. The round 
paving stones of the Place are hardly to be 
seen, they are so covered with scattered 
merchandise and the lanes of booths which 
the country folk set up. Some of these 
booths are full of woollen drapery, the own- 
ers sitting cross-legged among the goods 
under the shade of scarlet and orange blan- 
kets. The blankets gleam brilliant in the 
sunshine, and so do the wares on the coun- 
ter below. Pails japanned in _ brilliant 


green and scarlet, pails with handles which 
serve as market buckets to the peasantry, 
bright rows of dazzling tin lamps, then 
brown and green jugs and basins, these last 
spread out on the hot stones. 


At the foot 
of the archduchess’s statue a pretty sun- 
burnt girl is crying herself hoarse by the 
repetition of ** Mouchoirs, beaux mouchoirs 
en vraie batiste, a cinquanté centimes la 
piéce.” ‘The said mouchoirs lie baking on 
the hot stones, and she alternates her cry 
by catching up one and trying it in a most 
enticing fashion rourd her pretty face; she 
comes to a pink one presently, and the 
effect is so bewitching that a sturdy coun- 
tryman stops on his way and buys it for his 
Lise, busy just now at her fruit-stall beside 
the Halles. It is a busy, bustling, chatter- 
ing, merry scene; sabots clatter over the 
round paving-stones, where scores of the 
quaint wooden shoes lie tied in couples 
ready to be sold; every one laughs, the 
sun shines down hotly over the Place as if 
he enjoyed the fun going on there. Some 
priests moving swiltly across the scene 
under green and scarlet umbrellas, and 
Célie with her basket on her arm, are the 
only quiet folk in the Place. 

But the laughter and the quick, cheerful 
buzz only make Célie Vardenberg’s heart 
heavier. She pushes through it all as if it 
injured her; there is a worn, irritable look 
on her thin face, and her eyes are larger 
and sadder than ever. 

‘In a fortnight!” she said to herself. 
**Shall I live to see it, or shall I die 


first?” 
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Only that morning she had asked Madame 
Jamard to let her take service at a farm- 
house about a mile out; but Madame had 
refused. 

‘* Thou art not strong enough for service, 
my child,” was all the answer she had made 
to the girl’s entreaty. 

Even now Célie did not distinctly realise 
what ailed her. She was weary of herself 
and of those who surrounded her. 

‘* La mére Jamard is as cold as a stone, 
and Georgette is in love with her own face, 
and I don’t want to see Auguste again; he 
does not care for me; he has forgotten our 
old friendship. If he would leave me in 
peace it would be different. It is hateful 
to be patronized ; and notice from a person 
who does not love you is patronage.” The 
poor, proud heart was so tortured, that the 
body writhed with its pulsations. 

She had just reached the Porte des Cap- 
ucins, and memory brought back her last 
meeting there with Auguste. She saw him 
again as he had stood, looking so wistfully 
for her answer, with the lamplight falling 
full on his bronzed, noble tace. Memory 
conquered, her heart swelled suddenly, and 
the tide of passionate love, so long re- 
pressed, broke through every barrier, and 
swept wildly overher. Sle stood still under 
the archway. The market was a centre of 
aturaction to-day, and the street behind her 
was as still and empty as if its industrious 
inhabitants had been taking a siesta. A hot 
flush rose up in the girl’s face, and reached 
her forehead; her shame was suffocating 
her. Shame and outraged pride. Literally, 
her sin had found her out. She who had so 
often proudly condemned Georgette’s bold 
glances thrown at unwary youths to excite 
their admiration, — she who had all unknow- 
ingly made an idol of her own modesty, — 
found herself suddenly humbled into a sort 
of despair. Selt-knowledge had come, with 
all its bitterness; but with Célie the bitter- 
ness bad the added misery of degradation, 
It seemed to her that this passion, which she 
had no longer power to deny, for a man who 
had no thought of her, was sullying, — was 
in itself disgrace. 

**Why did L not end my life before it 
came?” she said, in the deep agony that 
brought no tears, though it blanched her 
burning face, and made her shiver with cold. 
She tried to make excuse for herself. If 
Auguste had not been so kind to her in her 
father’s illness, her thoughts would not have 
dwelt on him, —and how delighted he had 
looked that day she recognised him in Mech- 
lin, when Madame Jamard made her speak 
to him so sorely against her will. 

**T could almost think he loved me then, 
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He had never seen Georgette, and yet he 
walked all the way home with us.” 

And this autumn he had come of his own 
atcord to the cottage, and had asked for 
Mademoiselle Vandenberg. 

** And if he had seen me first, instead of 
Georgette, when he came, — who knows, 
who knows!” 

The miserable child crouched under the 
gloomy archway. It seemed to crush out 
the thought which had consoled her. What 
had Auguste said to her at their last meet- 
ing beside the Porte des Capucins ? 

‘** If he had ever felt love for me, he could 
never have asked me to be the confidant of 
Elise. No, it has all been my own vain 
self-deceit. And yet, how canl say so? I 
never knew it was love till to-day.” 

Steps and voices from the town came near 
the archway. Celie hurried through it, and 
then crept aside, that the new-comers might 
pass on in front. She was surprised to see 
Georgette. Her companion was a portly, 
middle-aged, well-dressed man. Neither 
of them noticed Célie; they were too much 
occupied with one another, — Georgette 
smiling and blushing with delight at her 
companion’s admiration. It was plain that 
he knew it would be well received. There 
was no timidity or deference in his manner. 

Célie looked after them with scornful 
eyes, as they turned from the gate along a 
favourite walk of the Mechlin folk, in the 
opposite direction from that which led to the 
towing-path. She knew the man _ well 
enough. He was Monsieur Bernard, the 
rich ebéniste. The words she had heard 
showed her Georgette’s faithlessness. 

‘*Then you will spend the day after to- 
morrow with my sister? Bon. I will not 
take her back an excuse.” 

‘* And Georgette is weak enough to spend 
a whole day exposed to this man’s admira- 
tion; a man who was her lover before she 
knew Auguste, and Auguste does not like 
him. I heard him tell her he was not nearly 
so rich as Monsieur Bernard. ‘That was the 
first time I felt sure Auguste meant to marry 
Georgette, and I wondered whether she 
could love well enough to be happy, without 
the hope of being rich. And | was right,” 
said Célie, with a passionate glow in her 
eyes ; ‘* Georgette cannotilove ; if she could, 
she would not endure this man’s flattery. 
She would feel every compliment he paid 
her an insult to Auguste. If she is not 
faithful to him now, how can she love him 
when she is his wife!” 

Poor little jealous Célie, if she had asked, 
‘*Will Anguste be entirely happy with a 
trifling, shallow woman?” her question 
might have been more reasonable. It did 
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not occur to her that Georgette’s nature had 
neither the passion nor the depth of her own, 
and that probably she would love any hus- 
band who might fall to her lot, according to 
her comprehension of the word. He would 
be hers, and therefore he would be some- 
thing that ought to be cared for. 

Célie went home much more quickly than 
usual. She wondered if Madame Jamard 
would inquire for Georgette ; but Madame 
was not within when she reached the cottage. 
Even when dinner-time came Madame did 
not return. ‘* What can have happened ?” 
thought Célie. Madame so seldom left the 
cottage that wonder had in some degree 
absorbed andi quieted the girl’s agitation. 
Presently she saw Georgette come up to the 
little gate, and then nod back over her 
shoulder. Célie looked towards the plane 
trees, and saw some one standing beneath 
them. She felt sure it was Monsieur Ber- 
nard: but he was so much in shadow that 
she could not distinguish him. <A sort of 
wild joy seized her. Her own love for Au- 
guste was better, purer, than that of the 
vain beauty he had chosen for his wife. But 
she hardly gave this feeling time to breathe ; 
it was stifled in passionate anger against 
herself for her selfishness. Was she really 
mean enough, then, to find joy in Auguste’s 
misery ? She turned round fiercely on 
Georgette when she came in. 

‘* Are you not ashamed to let Monsieur 
Bernard pay open court to you when in a 
fortnight you will be another man’s wife? 
You are not honest, Georgette, or faithful 
either.” 

‘*Bah, bah, bah.” For a moment 
Georgette blushed, and then she spoke an- 
grily. ‘* What do you mean? You have 
been watching me then. Does Auguste 
employ you as a spy?” . 

She had not meant her words, but they 
came back to her as she saw their effect. 
Célie turned ashy pale, and she caught at 
the table by which she stood. She uttered 
no cry, but the floor seemed to be moving 
under her feet in the sudden terror that had 
come to her. Georgette’s glance, angrv 
first, then scornful, changed into a stare of 
wonder. 

**Ciel!” She stood as speechless as 
Célie, while her cool brain was piecing to- 
gether many little incomprehensible signs, 
| and guessing at the secret to which they 
| pointed. 

Till now Auguste had not seemed so 
| precious to Georgette. He was hers to 
| take or leave as she chose; but that Célie, 

her mother’s poor dependent — Célie, for 
| whose want of beauty she bad always a word 
(or a look of pitying contempt, should dare 
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to raise her thoughts to him, was not to be 
borne. 

Célie spoke first. 

‘Tam notaspy. I passed through the 
Por.e des Capucins just before you did; all 
the world might have seen you permitting 
that bold man’s admiration, and besides 
this, I have a right to speak. When he 
went away Monsieur le Blanc asked me to 
let you talk about him, he gave me his con- 
fidence, and I will not see him wronged.” 

Perhaps the consciousness that all dis- 
guise was over, gave her strength, but 
Célie had never spoken to Georgette in such 
a tone; she was startled at her own words, 
and at the silence with which they were re- 
ceived. 

Georgette felt her advantage, and meant 
to use it. She understood the sensitive 
side of Célie’s nature, and she enjoyed these 
reproaches which she considered gave her 
such ample provocation fur reply. 

‘‘It appears to me,” she said, and the 
look in her eyes brought the blood tingling 
to Célie’s cheeks, ‘‘ that Monsieur le Blane” 
(she mimicked Ceélie’s voice) ‘‘ chose his 
friend well; but, my poor Ceélie, the part 
must have been a trying one, your interest 
in Monsieur le Blanc seems of the warmest. 
You insolent little upstart!” she said, in 
quite another tone; ‘‘ You to reproach me 
for speaking to my old friend when you are 
guilty of the shamelessness of loving a man 
who never gave you a thought!” 

Célie had covered her face with her 
hands. 

‘* Hush, oh hush, for pity!” burst from 
her lips. 

‘**Pity! you deserve so much,” and 
Georgette laughed till the wretched girl, 
crouching beside the table, felt as if no in- 
famy had equalled hers; ‘‘ you thought to 
deceive me, Mademoiselle, but I see your 
whole stratagem. It would have been fine, 
would it not? to meet Auguste with a tale 
of my delinquencies, and of your own virtu- 
ous efforts in his favour; or did you think 
to affront me, and make me throw him 
over? No, no! you have spoiled your own 
market, little one ; I mean to marry Auguste 
le Blanc, and if I were not quite decided 
before you have settled the matter ” 

Célie uncovered her face; it was still 
agitated; but Georgette was surprised to 
see how firmly the girl met her scornful 
looks. 

**You talk of stratagem, it is your own 
thoughts ; you must think what you choose, 
but you shall not make me afraid of speak- 
ing. If you mean to marry Monsieur le 
Blanc,” her cheeks grew hotter at the word, 
“‘ you ought not to spend to-morrow at Mon- 
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sieur Bernard’s, you ought not to do what 
you know he dislikes.” 

‘*He!” Georgette’s eves were full of 
scornful brightness, but Célie gave her no 
chance of reply. She went out into the 
cabbage-garden and looked along the tow- 
ing path for Madame Jamard. Her heart 
was beating up in her throat, she felt as if 
she had been acting falsely towards Auguste, 
while she had tried to be so true. She 
went down to the stile and stood leaning on 
it, her face hidden in her small brown 
hands. 

‘*T know Georgette can never make him 
happy. Why do I try to keep her true to 
him? And yet how dol know? I may be 
wrong. Am I wrong, all wrong from the 
beginning?” The sudden doubt brought a 
yet more sorrow-struck look to the young 
face, with its dark earnest eyes and trem- 
bling lips. ‘* Why have I thought so surely 
that I knew what would make Auguste 
happy? How do I know that he does not 
love Georgette’s faults? Ah!” and her 
whole body writhed at the torture she was 
suffering. ‘‘I will not stay here for the 
Saint Michel; I will not! I must die any 
way soon, but it need not be here; he need 
never know my mad folly.” 


Iv. 


WuEN Célie went into Madame’s sitting- 
room next morning, the curtains of the 
alcove were not withdrawn. 

Madame Jamard was still in bed asleep, 
the girl thought, all was so quiet. She went 
about her usual duties, got the coffee ready ; 
but Madame Jamard did not come into the 
kitchen. Georgette kept a rcornful silence. 
She drank her coffee, and then went up to 
her bedroom. 

About an hour afterwards Célie was busy 
shredding onions into the soup-pot, she 
beard her name faintly called. 

She looked round. ‘‘Ceélie!” this time 
distinctly from Madame’s room. 

Célie put her knife down, and went across 
the little passage that separated the kitchen 
from the sitting-room. 

Madame was sitting up in bed, shivering 
and yet deeply flushed. 

‘*Tam not well, Célie; bring my coffee 
here, but don’t tell Georgette. I shall be 
be. ter by-and-by.” 

The day wore on. Madame Jamard did 
not get up, and Georgette had apparently 
gone out, while Célie was occupied with her 
mother. In the afternoon Madame Jamard 
walked into the kitchen. 

**T am all right again,” she said; but 
Célie thought she looked strangely ill. 

‘*Where is Georgette?” said Madame. 
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Célie felt sure that Georgette had gone to 
fulfilherengagement. Her every-day cloak 
was hanging on its peg, and so was the 
gown she had worn that morning. Célie 
was too proud to look, but she felt sure that 
Georgette had gone dressed in her best, to 
be gazed at by Auguste’s rival. She only 
said,— 

‘*She has gone to Mechlin, I think, to 
see some friends.” 

‘*Georgette is too fond of visiting.” 
Madame Jamard spoke sternly. ‘* A young 
girl should not be seen going about alone so 
near her marriage-day. ~ Get me some dan- 
delion, child; a salad will cool me.” 

‘*She is not well,” thought Célie, and 
she went round to the back of the house to 
gather dandelion leaves. 

But Madame Jamard’s words filled her 
mind far more than Madame’s illness did. 
** Marriage-day ” — the words came mock- 
ingly, they seemed to dance round her, now 
whispering, now swelling into a laughing 
chorus, and with them came anew dread 
till now unfeared. Georgette would tell 
Auguste of her own love for him. 

** No, no, she cannot, it would be like 
murder; it would kill me where I stood,” 
she shuddered, and kept silent. If this 
shame would kill her, then she deserved 

unishment for her unsought love. ‘* But 

did not make it,” the words came at last 
in a passionate torrent, and her hands 
clasped together, while she walked rapidly 
up and down the little garden. ‘* Oh, my 
God, thou only knowest how I have tried to 
stifle it, and tear it out from my very heart. 
I have tried all ways. No, I have not,” a 
sudden calm came to help her; ‘I have 
not tried all ways, because I am a coward. 
If I had been firm Madame Jamard could 
not have kept me here against my will. I 
will go this moment and tell her I cannot 
stay.” 

She stooped to gather up the dandelion 
leaves. Rising again with full hands she 
met Auguste le Blane coming round from 
the front of the cotiage. 

‘* Where is Georgette ? I want the truth, 
and I shall get it from you, Célie.” Tkere 
was harsh anger in his voice, his stern re- 
solved eyes seemed to draw her words from 
her. Célie felt ina dream. She had not 
= realized that Auguste was actually in 

odily presence beside her. 

** Georgette has gone to Mechlin.” 

Anger tlamed in his eyes. ‘* [s there not 
one woman, then, who can answer without 
subterfuge? Are you all deceivers alike ? 
At least 1 depended on you, Célie. Tell me 
where she is.” 

The girl's face glowed, and yet her pleas- 
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ure was mixed with subtle pain. ‘Iam 
not deceiving you. I may think I know 
where Georgette is, but I may be wrong.” 

**You are right.” Auguste spoke slow- 
ly, and then he drew his breath hard, and 
leaned against the wall of tlie cottage. 

Célie stood trembling, something in Au- 
guste made her feel farther from him than 
ever. She felt dimly that at that moment 
he was mad with love for Georgette. 

He spoke again presently, but his voice 
had a muffled, choked sound. 

‘* Just now as I came through Mechlin I 
thought I saw her, and then I could not be- 
lieve it; it was but a glimpse, she was leav- 
ing a window. ‘That fellow Bernard was at 
the window too. Oh, don’t be afraid, 
Célie,” he smiled, but he spoke as sternly 
as ever. ‘*I know how you women cling 
together, and hide each other’s falsehood. 
I don’t ask you to tell me any tales of your 
friend; but you can tell her this from me: 
I am not going to be fooled after marriage, 
so it is best that all should end between us 
now.” 

A sudden fierce struggle raged in Célie’s 
heart; she was as despairing as ever, and 
yet her joy was so tumultuous that she 
could have laughed out loudly. She looked 
up at Auguste. 

His face was death-like. All the bright 
light had faded from his eyes. Célie’s joy 
was over,— every feeling merged in tender- 
ness; she must comfort him, she must help 
him to the happiness which he yearned for. 
What mattered all else balanced against his 
happiness? She smiled, and Auyuste felt 
as if he saw a branch of hope held out in 
the midst of the distrust that had closed 
over him. Fragile as the girl was, there 
was the power in her face that only earnest- 
ness can give,— a power which helps others 
upward by its sympathy, instead of bearing 
them down by its obtrusion of self. 

‘* Are you quite just?” she said, and she 
smiled still. 

Auguste felt as if a cool hand had been 
laid on his burning forehead. He longed 
to have Georgette proved innocent, but he 
would not show his eagerness. 

**T don’t understand what you mean.” 

But his eyes betrayed him to Célie. She 
atifled a sigh and went on,—too much one 
with him to show her knowledge of his feel- 
ings till he should choose to reveal them. 

**T mean that you ought to let Georgette 
excuse herself to you before you give her 
upso suddenly. Monsieur Bernard’s sister 
is her oldest friend.” 

‘*T had forgotten that,” said the lover, 
thoughtfully, and though at the name a 
cloud of jealous anger darkened his face 
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again, yet passion pleaded loudly for 
Georgette, reproaching him for having 
blamed her in Célie’s presence. ‘* Look 
here, Célie,” he said gently, ‘‘ 1 must have 
gone off to Brussels to-night; as things 
are I shall go at once. Tell Georgette I 
will be back in a fortnight at furthest, and 
that I count on finding her here to meet me. 
se Yes.” 

Célie stood still while he nodded, and 
even after he had crossed the stile, she 
stood where Auguste had left her. 

‘*How he loves her!” she murmured. 
** Surely such love must win hers in return.” 

And yet though it was bitter to think of 
Georgette as the wife of Auguste le Blanc, 
Célie felt more as she had felt at her father’s 
death,— more at peace with herself and all 
around her. She gathered some fresh dan- 
delion leaves, and took them into the kitch- 
en to wash. 


Vv. 

CELIE had found Madame Jamard faint- 
ing, and at once started off for Mechlin. 

The doctor came next morning. He said 
his patient was in danger,—she had low 
malignant fever; and then he looked at 
Célie and at Georgette, who had come 
home late the night before. 

** You are both young nurses,” he said. 
‘* Well, you must be all the more attentive, 
and make up for inexperience.” 

Georgette followed the doctor to the 
stile. 

‘*Is my mother’s malady infectious, Mon- 
sieur.” 

** Decidedly ;” and then seeing all her 


bright colour fade, ‘* but nurses are always | 
| for the suffering woman lying there in the 


safe, you know. Folks rarely come to 
harm in the path of duty. Au revoir, Mad- 
emoiselle.” The doctor raised his hat and 
departed. ‘* What a handsome, well-grown 
girl that is! What a lucky man her hus- 
band will be!” 

Half-an-hour later, a tap at the door of 
the sick room startled Célie. She opened 
it quickly. There stood Georgette with 
the hood of her cloak drawn over her head, 
and a bundle in her arms. 
into the passage, and closed the door. 
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Georgette turned her head away; she 
could not bear Célie’s eyes. 

**No; ITamofnouse. Yo understand 
sickness; you nursed your father. Let me 
go, Célie,” she said sharply, as Célie took 
hold of her cloak. **I tell you I am 
frightened for infection. Oh! if I catch 
the feverI shall die. Let me go, I say.” 

Her voice rose in shrill terror, and Célie 
feared it would reach the sick-bed. Sh 
darted forward, and stood at the entrance- 
door, facing Georgette. 

**You will not catch the fever. Oh, 
Georgette, you will never forgive yourself 
i you desert your good mother now — the 
doctor says she may not live; besides you 
will break faith with Auguste — remember 
the message I gave you last night.” 

‘**Let me pass, I says” Georgette was 
crazy with terror, she pushed the girl aside, 
and ran quickly to the stile. 

The fortnight passed by, but Célie had 
become so absorbed in watching over her 
patient that she had forgotten Auguste’s 
visit. There are certain avocations which 
seem to come naturally to certain women,— 
nursing is one of these, and needlework 
and flirting and domestic administration are 
also among the natural gifts of womankind ; 
and as folks are sure to be happy when 
they are in the sphere that fits them, Célie, 
spite of her long sleepless nights and untir- 
ing devotion, had experienced a peace and 
a mental restfulness in Madame Jamard’s 
sick-room, which had been unknown to her 
since Auguste had loved Georgette. 

Her own love was as fervent as ever, but 
the use she had been making of it, in her 
incessant tenderness of thought and deed 


alcove, had drawn it outwards, and so had 
eased her heart from its repressed burden 
of fiery torture. 

Madame had slept nearly all day, the 
doctor had come in and looked at her, but 
had been very strict in ordering that she 
was to be left undisturbed. Célie sat be- 
side her, with a sorrowful look on her face. 
While she was delirious Madame Jamard 


Célie stepped | had talked only of her son, and Célie had 


learned how intense the poor mother’s love 


**T am so glad you are come. I want to | still was, and how unworthily the son had 


goto Mechlin for the medicine, but I dare | rewarded it. 
But | ting there, and she did not hear a tap at the 


not leave your mother so long alone. 
you have your cloak on. 
my place, or will you stay beside her? ” 

Georgette drew herself away. 

*“*I am going to Mecblin,— yes. 
send some one with the medicine, if you 
can tell me quickly what you want sent. 
am in a hurry.” 


Will you go in| front door. 


1 ‘bed her eyes. 


She had grown drowsy sit- 


She started presently only 
half awake, and looked at the bed. Mad- 
ame Jamard lay still, so calm and pale, but 


I can | sound asleep. 


**I thought she called me.” Célie rub- 
‘*T must have slept too.” 
** Célie ! — before she had done speak- 


‘* But you are coming back, Georgette?” ing, and the blood flew up to the girl’s 
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sunken cheeks at the voice that called her. 
She clasped her hands tightly together, 
then she went up to the looking-glass and 
took from it a little note just stuck into the 
gilt frame. 

Auguste was standing at the entrance, 
his tall figure bent as he looked into the 
passage. 

**Come round to the back,” said Célie, 
in a quiet, gentle voice, that fell on his 
ear like a warning—it was so different 
from the Célie he had lately known. He 
followed in silence, and she told him of 
Madame Jamard’s illness. 

‘*But Georgette—she is well — where 
is she?” 

‘*She is well and safe,” and Célie’s smile 
again brought peace to Auguste. ‘‘ She is 
in Mechlin, but she wrote this message for 
you.” She handed him the note which 
Georgette had sent on the day she left the 
cottage. Auguste read it eagerly. 


**Célie, —I send you what you wanted, 
and also a boy who is not afraid, and who 
will help you. You will tell Auguste that 
I am with Madame Popot, beside the Grand 
Canal. I knowhe will approve my leaving 
you. I could not risk his happiness so near 
our marriage, and my fear would have 
made me very useless to you, and I know 
nothing about nursing.” 


Célie’s eyes were fixed on Auguste as he 
read. 

** What will he think? Will he forgive 
her for leaving her mother and then for in- 
venting such a heartless excuse?” This 
thought had come to Célie often, and she 
had grown to think that Auguste — the 
Auguste enshrined in her heart — would 
find this last act of Georgette more unpar- 
donable than her flirtations with Monsieur 
Bernard. Auguste raised his eyes from the 
note at last —he looked grave but not se- 
vere, Célie thought. 

‘* She was quite right,” he said; ‘‘ it was 
very good of her only to think of my 
anxiety. I am glad she is with Madame 
Popot — it was a wise choice.” 

e was going away at once full of pas- 
sionate eagerness to find Georgette, but as 
he held out his hand and took Célie’s in it 
he felt it cold and trembling, and then he 
saw how ill and worn she looked. 

“You are tired out,” he said, ‘‘I will 
come and take your place to-night.” 

Célie’s eyes swam with tears. 

**How ‘good you are!” —it was such 
happiness to look up once lovingly at Au- 
guste without fear of betraying herself; 
**but indeed you must not. She is so 
much better that I too shall sleep to-night 
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— to-morrow she will be able to see and 
talk to you.” 

‘** God bless you!” Auguste spoke with 
the sudden warmth and full-heartedness that 
an act of pure unselfishness in a woman is 
sure to kindle in aman. He had largely 
that wonderful manly tenderness which no 
womanly softness can ever equal — it shone 
out at his eyes on Célie, and left her stand- 
ing as it were in a flood of sunshine till he 
was out of sight. Then she leaned on the 
stile and sobbed as if her heart must burst 
through the throbbing bosom that held it. 

‘It is all over now, —all,—but I am 
glad, oh, so glad, I was kept from telling 
him the truth. How do I know what 
Georgette is towards Auguste? I see her 
and judge her with jealous eyes; she must 
love him, and if she loves, she will always 
be without fault for him.” 


vi. 


Ir is some weeks after the St. Michel. 
Madame Jamard and Célie are sitting at 
needlework in the cottage parlour. The 
room has got back its old trimness, the 
medicine bottles and tea-spoons have van- 
ished, there are new curtains to the alcove, 
and these are drawn closely; you would 
never guess that the pretty little salon with 
its vases of gay flowers and bright new 
chintz-covered furniture, had been a sick 
room so short a while ago. Only, if you 
look close at Madame Jamard’s face you 
will see that the skin is far more delicate 
than it used to be, more like that of a per- 
son unused to open air and exercise; ex- 
cept for this delicacy of complexion, Célie 
has by far the most suffering face of the 
two women. 

Madame sits looking at the face shadowed 
by its long, dark eye-lashes; she sighs as 
she notes the girl’s hollow cheeks and slen- 
der wasted fingers. She puts her own 
work on the table, rises, and then she bends 
down and kisses Célie’s forehead. The 
girl looked up, her cheeks glowing with 
surprise ; before Madame could speak Cé- 
lie had caught at her hand and pressed it fer- 
vently to her lips. Madame Jamard stroked 
her hair with the other hand, and then she sat 
down, this time close beside Célie. 

**Célie!” There was a tremulous flutter 
in the hard, even voice. But Madame Ja- 
mard persevered; she had a duty to dis- 
charge. ‘‘ You must be my own child 
now. You have saved my life, so you have 
the best right to me. My child,” —she 
smiled lovingly, for Célie had thrown both 
arms round her neck and kissed her, as the 
poor mother had not been kissed since her 
son went away, — ‘‘ you must listen to me 
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quietly. I have been waiting an opportu- 
nity to talk to you ever since Georgette 
came back, She and Auguste will not be 
in for some time yet. Célie, when I was ill 
I talked about my boy?” 

“Yes,” and Célie looked embarrassed. 

‘* Well, then,” she looked at the girl’s 
disturbed face, ‘‘ Itold you then, no doubt, 
why he went away; but now [ must tell 
you more. On the day before my illness, 
the day I was out so long, I got a letter 
asking me to go to Brussels. I went, and 
ina poor dirty lodging I found the man 
who had written to me. He was very ill 
of the same fever I tovk from him; but he 
had in charge for me a letter from my Fe- 
lix. <A penitent letter, Célie, written just 
before he died.” Célie looked up, her eyes 
full of loving sympathy, but the widow only 
stopped and cleared her throat. ‘‘ There 
is no cause for sorrow, my child; rather for 
joy and thanksgiving; but, Célie, I can 
now tell you easily that which I ought to 
have told you long ago, but my stubborn 
pride held me back; while my Felix was 
still hardened [ could not speak of his sin; 
it was he who ruined your father by coun- 
terfeiting his signature. You have a right 
to be not only my child, but the mistress of 
half I possess in the worid.” 

“Ah, no!” Célie’s arms crept: softly 
round the widow’s neck; ‘‘ give me only 
the right to love you, my mother, and you 
give me all I want in this world.” 

Madame Jamard kissed her, and then 
she sat silent. She was exhausted by the 
avowal she had forced herself to make. 

‘* Look out, and see if they are coming,” 
she said after a while. ‘* May God forgive 
both my children,” said the widow Jamard, 
when Célie had gone out and shut the door 
behind her; ‘‘ but I fear they have robbed 
her of all earthly blessings. I am sare now 
this girl loves Auguste, and who knows 
what might have happened if he had not 
seen Georgette? he seemed very fond of 
Célie that first day they met again in 
Mechlin. Georgette is handsome, and she 
will make a clever wife, but she has not 
Célie’s heart. I must find a way.” Ma- 
dame got up and paced the little room. 

When she stopped her face was less 
troubled. ‘* Célie looks pale and fagged, 
a change will refresh her. I shall send her 
to Louvain till the wedding is over; my 
cousin Marie will make much of the girl.” 


The wedding was over; but for some 
days after it furnished talk for the gossips 
of Malines. Such a handsome couple as 
Auguste le Blanc and Georgette Jamard 
were not often married together. Madame 
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Popét, the well-to-do laundress on the 
Grande Place, took a motherly pride in the 
bride’s looks, and she went about singing 
her praise on all sides. She had been to 
see Madame Jamard, and was on her way 
home when, just outside the Porte des 
Capucins, she met with Mademoiselle 
Zénaide Bernar, the sister of the rich ebén- 
iste. Zénaide is no longer young, her nose 
is sharp and reddish near the point, and 
her hard, black eyes look spitefully at the 
pink-faced Madame Popdt. 

‘* Ah, bonjour!” says the good-natured 
washerwoman. ‘‘ Does not Mademoiselle 
think our bride was perfect ? ” 

‘*Your bride indeed!” Mademoiselle 
Bernard screws up her thin lips, and the 
red point quivers at the end of her nose. 

Madame Popét also grows red, but not 
only her nose, her whole face becomes suf- 
fused. She is easy-going, unless her dig- 
nity is disregarded, and then, gare 4 vous, 
Mademoiselle Zénaide. 

‘** And why not my bride, Mademoiselle ? 
Has not Georgette, I ask you, been under 
my roof for three weeks? Have I not 
assisted in choosing the corbeille? Ma foi, 
you may ask M. le Blanc; why, he calls 
me his godmother.” 

“Mademoiselle’s lips are no longer to be 
seen, but the place where they should be 
has nearly touched her nose, and she closes 
her eyes with disdain. 

‘* Monsieur le Blanc! He! ne! he!” 
The laugh of Mademoiselle Zénaide is like 
the squeak of a penny whistle. ‘* Shall I 
tell you a secret about your bride, Ma- 
dame Popdt ?” 

Madame Popdt was impetuous, but she 
was also inquisitive, and though her cheeks 
still flamed with anger, her ears tingled for 
the news. 

‘*Madame le Blanc” — Zénaide jerked 
out the name contemptuously — ‘* was my 
friend years ago, and she wanted to marry 
my brother.” 

‘*Your brother! 


It is not possible. 
Whzy he’s older than you are.” 
Mademoiselle grew pale. 
less, Madame, what I tell you is the reality. 
Georgette wanted to marry my brother, 


‘* Neverthe- 


and she would have married him too. 
Monsieur Auguste may, indeed, be thankful 
to this fever, it has given him his wife. 
Georgette came running to us in her terror ; 
she implored to be taken in — you were 
only an afterthought, Madame Popét. But 
my brother’s fear was too strong for his 
love. He left Georgette standing in the 
shop, and sent me to speak to her, and to 
beg her to go away. You should have 
seen her anger. After a few days my 
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brother saw Georgette; but she would not 
make it up. He had wounded her vanity ; 
and for my part I tifink he is well rid of 
her. She has the temper of a vixen ora 
cat. You need not look incredulous. 
Many people saw Georgette come to us on 
that day. The doctor, above all, — you 
have only to ask him, and he will tell you 
that, but for the fever, the marriage would 
have gone on all the same; only Georgette 
would have been Madame Bernard, in- 
stead of Madame le Blanc. Au revoir, 
Madame Popét. I wish you joy of your 
bride.” 

Mademoiselle Bernard repeated her story 
with variations among her neighbours and 
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friends. Auguste had taken his wife home 
to Ghent, so the tale did not reach his ears 
at that time; but Madame Jamard heard it 
and she sighed when she thought of Célie’s 
love. 

‘* Why are these crosses sent, and do 
they ever get righted in this life?” said the 
widow to herself. ‘* Georgette would have 
been happy with Monsieur Bernard, and 
all would have been well if she had not 
seen Auguste Je Blanc. I am glad the 
child is still at Louvain, she will not hear 
this idle tale. She need never know it.” 

But the doctor had told it to Célie, while 
Madame Jamard lay unconscious on her 





sick-bed. 





GENERAL CHANGARNIER. 

Tue French papers have narrated the meeting 
of Changarnier with the Emperor Napoleon, 
and few can help being touched by the descrip- 
tion of the old general of seventy-eight years of 
age tendering his advice and his sword when 
his country is in danger to the man whom polit- 
ically and privately he must hitherto have 
viewed with intense dislike. Changarnier was 
one of the offizers of the old Algerian army; he 
had seen the French eagles pushed forward from 
the sea-coast to the oases of the Sahara; he had 
served as a comrade of the Princes of the House 
of Orleans, and with Lamoriciere and Cavaignac 
had won his fame in the campaigns against 
Abd-el-Kader. It is curious and instructive to 
look back on the early life of so excellent an 
officer, and to notice how the qualities which he 
displayed when in high command were equally 
remarkable when in charge of small bodies of 
troops. 

It was in 1885, thirty-five years ago, when 
Abd-cl-Kader was yet only the chief of a few 
Arab tribes, that Changarnier took part in the 
expedition against Mascara. The French arms 
had been successful; but, unprovided with the 
requisite supplies, the troops were forced to re- 
treat over a barren and mountainous country to 
Oran Each soldier had been served out with 
rations for the march, holding a small sack of 
rice in reserve. Provisions failed, and recourse 
was had to the reserve supply; but the troops, 
young, unused to war, and thoughtless of the 
future, had squandered all their rations, inclu- 
ding the bag of rice. One battalion only had 
preserved theirs intact, and this was the 2nd 
Leger, commanded by Captain Changarnier, 
who thus showed that he knew how to command 
men, and how to preserve discipline, under cir- 
cumstances which test to the utmost the military 
qualities of soldiers, 

Again, in 1836, when the French army under 
Marshal Clauzel had failed in its attack on Con- 
stautine, when, pressed by the garrison from 
the city, harassed by the Arab horsemen of the 


) surrounding country, perishing from cold and 
hunger, the remnants of the expeditionary 
force were retreating towards Bone, Changarnier 
distinguished himself. He commanded the rear- 
guard, which had been thrown out in skirmish- 
ing order, and which was composed of the rem- 
nants, 250 men, of the same 2nd Leger. The 
Arab horsemen had already charged them, and 
had sabred many, when Changarnier formed 
square. The Mahometan cavalry, excited by 
the slaughter of the Christians, and holding in 
disdain so smal! a body, swooped down on them, 
looking for an easy conquest. Changarnier 
waited until they had approached within twenty- 
five yards of the face of the square, and, then, 
cailing to his men, said, ‘* You see those fellows 
there, they are six thousind, we are two hun- 
dred and fifty, so the sides are about equal; 
Vive le Roi! fire!’’ The men fired steadily, the 
front of the faces of the square were strewed 
thickly witn men and horses dying and dead. 
The battalion collected its wounded, and, hav- 
ing given so severe a lesson to the enemy, pur- 
sued its retreat unmolested. After this action 
Changarnier’s name stood high in the estima- 
tion of the Algerian army, and he rose by suo- 
cessive steps until in 1848 he commanded the 
troops in Alzeria. 

Few of his old comrades now remain. 
Cavaignac died in 1857, Lamoriciere in 1865. 
Montauban, Count de Palikao, still serves, al- 
though at present in a civil capacity, while the 
Princes of the House of Orleans, whose names 
were equally known and respected in the old 
Algerian army, in vain solicit at this crisis of 
their country’s fate permission to draw their 
swords in her defence and again to cast in their 
lot with their comrades of former wars. What- 
ever may be the result of the present awful 
struggle, Changarnier’s name will be respected 
througbout, the French service, and his career 
will be quoted as an example of the gallantry 
and soldierly qualities of the old Algerian army, 

Pall Mall Gazette. 























THE DECLINE IN THE POWER OF NAVIES. 


From The Economist, 


THE DECLINE IN THE 
NAVIES. 


POWER OF 


Tus war has revealed, or rather has 
hinted the revelation of a fact of immense 
importance to maritime States, namely, a 
diminution in their power of effective at- 
tack. This diminution has been effected 
in a very curious, and, as it were, accident- 
al way, without any direct decrease in the 
strength of navies, and merely through a 
change in the first conditions of the art of 
war. Nations have become armed, and 
armed nations cannot, in the existing con- 
dition of naval armaments, be conveyed by 
sea. France, for example, is a very strong 
maritime Power, possesses the second war 
navy in Europe, and has wealth sufficient 
to secure any reasonable number of trans- 
ports. ‘This navy is very well fitted, very 
well manned, in complete readiness, and 
altogether so strong as to be formidable 
even to Great Britain, and decidedly su- 

erior to :ny other navy now existing in 
ans. Nothing whatever has occurred 
to raise any suspicion of its efficiency, nor 
are there any accidental circumstances, 
such, for instance, as want of coal, or ab- 
sence of enterprise, or peculiarity of geo- 
graphical position, which should reduce it 
to temporary inaction. There is plenty of 
coal, there is a great wish to make the 
French fleet effective, and the enemy has a 
long sea coast offering many ports for at- 
tac< and many points at which a descent 
would be comparatively easy. Neverthe- 
less, the value of the French fleet in the 
contest is comparatively small—is con- 
fined in fact, to its power of impeding 
trade, of frightening one or two consider- 
able towns on the coast, and of inflicting a 





certain humiliation upon the German navy. 
To make the fleet efficient it must be aided } 
by a force capable of effecting a descent, 
and to make a descent dangerous it must 
be made by a force capable of maintaining | 
itself upon the coast — and such a force to 
be safe must comprise a number of men 
which no existing navy would undertake to 
convey. No navy, except the British, 
could convey in one trip for any long dis- 
tance more than 40,000 men. It is ex- 
tremely difficult to pack a complete regi 
ment of 1,000 men into a steamer of any: 
available size for any voyage, however 
short; and when the steamers are of aver- 
age sizes, and artillery and cavalry and 
impedimenta and food have all to be con- 
veyed, it is useless to reckon on less than 
three good sized vessels for every thousand 
men. One hundred and twenty first-class 
transports make a considerable fleet, re- 
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ag a large convoy of ironclads; yet 
that fleet cannot convey in safety and ease 
more than 40,000 men, and 40,000 men 
cannot without useless hardihood attack an 
armed nation. They might seize a port, 
say Hamburg, but they could not hold it, or, 
holding it, could not make an ,advance 
which would materially affect the fortunes 
of war. The days are past when 40,000 
men made up a considerable army. Gen- 
eral von Falkenstein, whose command is a 
secondary one, and who is almost forgotten 
amid the great struggles occurring in North- 
East France, has still 150,000 men under 
his orders, and is said to wish for nothing 
so much as the landing of an expeditionary 
corps at Cuxhaven, which he would immedi- 
ately proceed to destroy. Whether that 
report is true or not, it is quite certain that 
he could either destroy it or reduce it to 
inaction, and that consequently the aband- 
onment of the Baliic expedition, which has 
been recalled to defend Paris, will have lit- 
tle effect upon the fortunes of the war. 
Armed nations, in fact, are in the field, and 
no force which can be conveyed in one trip 
by sea can have any effect upon their colos- 
sal strength: while to make many trips is 
to leave the first expedition isolated, with- 
out communications and without supplies of 
necessary food. 

The effect of this change upon the posi- 
tion of Great Britian deserves attention. 
We could no doubt, if masters of the sea, 
by a supreme effort, convey 80,000 men to 
any scene of action, but unless those 80,000 
landed upon a friendly coast, or a coast so 
near that many trips would not be equiva- 
lent to many desertions, we could giardly 
land them in the face of the immense armies 
it is now the custom to bring into the field. 
General von Falkenstein, for example, 
would dispose of our expedition almost as 
rapidly as he would have done of the French 
one; and, practically, the only coast we 
could descend upon, with any reasonable 
chance of success, is that of Belgium or 
France. We could of course injrre any 
coast, but modern war hardly alluws the 
bombardment of peaceful towns, and if the 
ports were left unguarded we could, with- 
out a descent, effect little beyond a diver- 
sion, detaching, as in the Prussian case, 
only a corps d’armée from the main body, 
This is a very serious diminution of our 
power, our navy having formerly enabled 
us to transport any whither an army as able 
to keep the field as any army to which it 
was at all likely to be opposed, while, at 
present, an army such as Wellington led 
into the Peninsula would be destroyed by 
such a leader as the Crown Prince, merely 
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by sacrificing man for man. On the other 
hand, this change immensely increases the 
safety of Great Britain herself from any 
attack not directed or supported by France. | 
She cannot be invaded except by sea, and 
by sea she cannot be invaded by more than 
fifty, sixty, or supposing Rotterdam the 
point of departure, possibly 80,000 men at 
once. The limit of military necessity there- 
fore with her, that is, of a necessity it is 
impossible to avoid, is a force capable of 
crushing, and crushing rapidly, a complete 
army of 80,000 men. Such a jorce is not 
only within our power without conscription, 
or other violent change in our existing 
social system, but is, or in a few days will 
be, actually under arms. Without any 
undue national vanity, we may fairly be- 
lieve that our troops — whose first charac- 
istic is the Prussian one, the power of main- 
taining steadily an irresistible fire — are the 
equals of any other troops, and we shall in 
a few days have 100,000 of them, supported 
by 40,000 very good militia, quite equal to 
soldiers in a defensive war, and 160,000 
volunteers, who in all but discipline are pre- 
cisely the Prussian Landwehr over again, 
and who would find discipline enough in the 
danger itself. Such a force ought to be 
able, would be able, to crush any army that 
can be carried by sea, and we have only to 
see that it is efficient even in the minutest 
details, that for instance it has means of 
speedy locomotion, to be as safe from any hos- 
tile attack as any State in which the popu- 
lation are not soldiers, and which will not 
willingly endure to make them soldiers, can 
be expected to be. If we want more than 
this, a point on which we express no opinion, 
we must change our system; but it is clear 
that for mere safety we are sufficiently pro- 
vided —that all these marvellous events 
around us, the battles with hundreds of 
thousands on each side, and the marches of 
armed nations and sudden collapse of Em- 
pires, do not, if steadily considered, affect 
our position at all. 





From The Spectator. 
THE AMMERGAU PASSION PLAY. 
(Extract from a Letter.) 
Berye, August 12, 1870. 


WE had felt more anxious, as I told you 
in my last letter, as to the effect of the Pas- 
sion Play on us, the nearer we were to the 
fulfilment of the long-delayed expectation. 
Like most other English people who went 
there, I had read the account of the play in 











PASSION PLAY. 


‘** Quits” by the Baroness Tautpheeus, at 
the time when Flunger, who now acts the 
part of Pilate, took that of Christ. And 
her account made me fear the play might be 
almost too oppressively real, too much of 
an illusion. On the other hand, on the 
Saturday, Henry had been shown Joseph 
Mair, who now takes the part of Christ, 
sitting in a wide-a-wake and short jacket 
with some friends outside one of the Am- 
mergau inns, drinking a glass of beer, and 
he thought his face, as seen under these not 
very fortunate circumstances, though gentle 
and, for his position in life, singularly re- 
fined, quite wanting in the majesty requisite 
to present springs of action so unique and 
unearthly, —and apparently, too, a little 
shadowed by melancholy, or perhaps it 
might be by craving for work more suitable 
to his powers than the wood-carving which 
is his usual occupation. How, if the whole 
representation were marred by a touch of 
anything morbid and self-regarding in the 
expression of one who in every word and deed 
should have seemed to be founding a king- 
dom that is not of this world? But neither 
fear was in the least realized. The open-air 
theatre, with the very un-Oriental scenery, 
—the bright green mountain-side, with its 
herds of cows, its hayfields and pine woods, 
towering bebind the stage and its mimic 
Jerusalem, —the larks that hung over the 
audience vying with the finest of singers in 
the beauty of their song, — the bright but- 
terflies that darted to and fro among us 
whenever a gleam of sun came out, — all 
gave an outside framework, as it were, to 
the play which kept our imaginations fully 
awake to the fact that it was but a repro- 
duction of the Passion in a distant land and 
time, and guarded us against falling under 
the spell of what I might call an unreal real- 
ism. Moreover, the long-robed ‘* Schutz- 
geister,” ‘* protecting spir'ts,” as the people 
there called them, who played the part of a 
Greek chorus, reciting, chaunting, and sing- 
ing their comments on the development of 
the action, and their descriptions of those 
various illustrative tableaux-vivants from the 
earlier periods of Jewish history, by which 
the leading events of our Lord’s life were, 
or were supposed to be, prefigured, inter- 
posed a confessed artistic purpose between 
the spectator and the action, and protected 
us from any illusion that we were gazing at 
the greatest, darkest, brightest action of 
human history, and not merely at a dim 
image of it. There is not only ro vulgar 
attempt at that ‘* deception ” which is falsely 
called realism, and is, in fact, the most ut- 
ter unrealism; but there is a much com- 
pleter freedom from it than is at all usual in 




















the modern drama ; —a freedom partly due 
to the pure air and natural lights and shad- 
ows of the wide mountain landscape, which 
counteract every morbid or artificial excite- 
ment, — partly to the greatness of the action 
itself, which, like the themes of the old 
Greck tragedies, kept before our eyes suf- 
ferings and aims elevated far beyond those 
of ordinary life. Hence, though I felt, with 
the heroine in ‘* Quits,” from the moment 
that the procession with Christ: sitting on 
the ass wound on to the stage, that every 
interest centred at once in that strangely 
impressive figure, from which it was impos- 
sible to remove the eyes while it remained 
before them, — yet there was not a trace of 
that harassing and absorbing pain which 
would have accompanied. any illusion, any 
forgetfulness that what we saw was not an 
image of the past, but a tragedy maturing 
in our presence. On the other hand, 
Henry’s fear that there would hardly be 
enough majesty in the figure, or sufficient 
elevation above personal mortifications to 
express the supernatural range of motive 
essential to the whole, disappeared in a mo- 
ment. The singular grace of the purple 
robe did something; but Herr Mair’s com- 
plete possession by the radical idea of our 
Lord’s life, — an interior life lived with the 
Father which drew none of its deeper'springs 
from mere earthly circumstance, — gave to 
a dark face, and tender, speaking eyes, 
which certainly had enough capacity for ex- 
pressing, under other other influences, a 
morbid dejection, a grandeur of mien, and 
a complete ‘‘ detachment” from all earthly 
yassion which | have never seen, — at least 
im Combination with so much human tender- 
ness, — in any of the painters’ ideal Christs. 
If there were any defect in the representa- 
tion, it was perhaps that the far-away light in 
the eyes so entirely predominated that one 
missed in vividness the flash when it struck 
either on ‘evil or on good. When, after 
sliding with inexpressible grace from the ass 
on which he rode, and entering the outer 
Court of the ‘Temple, he finds it full of the 
tables of the money-changers and of those 
who sold doves, there is perhaps too much 
of mild serenity in the tone of the severe 
judgment, ‘‘1lt is written, my Father's 
house is a house of prayer, but ye have 
made it a den of thieves.” When he asks 
Judas, ** Judas, betrayest thou the Son of 
Man with a kiss?” there is not that lighten- 
ing of the eye for which one looks, And 
when, bending under the cross, he cries, 
** Danghters of Jerusalem, weep not for me, 
but weep for yourselves and for your chil- 
dren. If this is done in the green tree, 
what shail be done in the dry ?’’ there is 
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hardly that piercing vision of the appalling 
future in his glance which seems to be de- 
manded by its wholly obliterating for the 
moment so terrible a present. But this, I 
think, is almost the only criticism which the 
most fastidious observer could have passed. 
For true and perfectly natural stateliness of 
movement and dignity of manner, both in pri- 
vate with the Apostles, and amidst every in- 
dignity of the trial, it is impossible to con- 
ceive Herr Mair’s part surpassed. ** Ye call 
me Master and Lord, and ye say weil, for so I 
am,” is pronounced in a tone which explains 
how impossible it was that any act of hu- 
mility, like the washing of the disciples’ 
feet, should in him involve a humiliation, 
The almost utter silence, too, before Annas, 
Caiaphas, Herod, and Pilate, and the 
complete passiveness in the hands of the 
soldiers, as they struck and insulted him, 
were all accompanied by a look, not of for- 
ticude and tension, but rather of what the 
Roman Catholics call ‘* recollection,” a look 
as if there were nothing in these coarse 
questions and insults to which any genuine 
answer or explanation or expostulation 
were appropriate, but rather only a current 
of inevitable passions, a surface current of 
which the moving spring lay deep beyond 
the reach of words; as if, in short, there 
were no real want which words could reach, 
only, at most, an opportunity for words 
which could not but be vain. Nothing struck 
me more freshly than the effect of this pro- 
longed and hardly-broken silence of Christ's. 
In reading the history, one cannot realize 
this, both because the events pass far too 
quickly in the terse narrative, and because 
such silence, till you see it, is a negative 
and not a positive conception. I contess I 
never realized so fully the meaning of ** the 
Word made flesh” as when I perceived the 
connection between the Divine speech and 
silence. 

The crucifixion thrilled, but did not hor- 
rify me. The scene opens after the crosses 
of the crucified maletactors have been al- 
ready raised on each side. And as the 
greater cross in the middle, on which Christ 
is stretched, is slowly elevated into its 
place, and Mair’s bead turns painfully 
round, his eyes resting upon the soldiers 
immediately beneath him, who are throwing 
their dice for his unseamed garment, and 
then on the group of women and disciples 
standing afar off, a slight shudder ran 
through the audience, and in all parts of the 
theatre there were men and women alike 
unable to restrain their tears. But even 
then there was no physical horror. The 
scene was too familiar in the history of 
Christian art. The living forms of the sol- 
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diers and the priests as they pass and repass 
the dying figure, the weeping Magdalen 
with her yellow robe and her long hair 
wound round the foot of the cross, the 
voice which pardons the penitent malefac- 
tor, asks forgiveness for the mockers, and 
commends the mother to the beloved disci- 
ple, though they vivify the great concep- 
tions of Albert Diirer or Valasquez, and do 
something towards bridging the waste of 
centuries, do not in the least impose on the 
spectator. The whole medium of triumph- 
ant associations through which you gaze 
and listen, is too strong for that. You are 
not conniving at a murder; you are com- 
memorating a sacrifice. It is a pity that 
the play does not end here, or that if any 
scenes are given after the resurrection, they 
should not be the walk to Emmaus and the 
appearance to St. Thomas, which have in 
them so much of human pathos. The scenes 
of resurrection and ascension, with their 
somewhat clumsily arranged machinery of 
miracle, a little mar the wonderful unity of 
the previous effect. 

Of the disciples, Peter, Jobn, and Judas 
were given with real power by Jakob Hett, 
Johann Zwink, and Gregor Lechner of 
whom the second looked rather ‘*‘ the disci- 
ple whom Jesus loved” than the son of 
Thunder (Boanerges); while the last, 
though he made perhaps a little too much 
of the greed and avarice of Judas, expressed 
his despair at the issue of his sin in an atti- 
tude of agony that I can never forget,— his 
hand pressed on his forehead with a force 
which brought his elbow above the level of 
his head, and his upturned face gleaming 
white with horror. The curious thing was 
that all these men were genuine peasants in 
their speech and demeanor,— not clowns or 
rude-mannered, but ‘‘ unlearned and igno- 
rant men,”—while not a vestige of this 
origin hung about their comrades who took 
the parts of Christ, Pilate, and Herod. 
indeed, the art shown by Herr Flunger and 
Herr Lang, who took respectively the parts 
of Pilate and Herod, was marvellous. The 
former is the same actor who twenty years 
ago delighted the Baroness Tautphceus so 
much by his representation of Christ. In 
1860 he took the part which he acted again 
this year, of Pilate. It is hard to conceive 
two characters so different. But for 
Madame Tautpheeus’s evidence, it would-be 
impossible to conceive that the face which 
expressed so powerfully the Roman noble’s 
proud indifference to the superstitions of 

‘the Jews, his haughty contempt and dislike 
for the high priests, his supercilious wonder 
at Christ’s mysticism and impracticability, 
however moditied by a clear recognition of 
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the singular loftiness of character beneath, 
his sagacious deference to popular wishes, 
and none the less his fundamental scorn for 
the mob he was so anxious to conciliate, 
could have expressed twenty years ago the 
wonderful spiritual beauty and ‘* detach- 
ment” from earthly motives of the Saviour 
of mankind. One would have called his face 
a cold though by no means a cruel one. 
Certainly, with Herr Lang, who took the 
part of Herod, any such change of parts 
must have been always quite impossible. 
His was a part of selfish and sensual good- 
nature and luxurious vanity. He welcomes 
Christ as the Czar or Napoleon might have 
welcomed Mr. Home, from the appetite for 
physical marvel, and suggests to him cne 
miracle after another which he would like 
to see performed, treating Christ’s unbroken 
silence as indicating imbecility and impos- 
ture which are irritating because they have 
wasted time which he might have spent in 
amusement and have made him look foolish, 
but which it would be ridiculous to treat as 
justifying death. He sends Jesus away 
with ashrug of the shoulder,—‘‘ John the 
Baptist atleast couid make kings tremble ; 
—this man is a dumb dog, not to be com- 
pared to him for a moment.” The contrast 
between the puppet-king living for pleasure 
and ostentation, and the working Roman 
Governor could hardly have been more 
powerfully given. 

But the most unexpected of the impres- 
sions which the Play made upon me was 
that produced by the vivid popular life 
thrown into it. You saw this as well in the 
most purely pictorial as in the most exciting 
and clamorous scenes. The tableaux- 
vivants from the Old Testament, really pic- 
turesque and brilliant, often contained 
many more than a hundred figures, and 
amongst them considerable numbers of chil- 
dren in attitudes which were never for a 
moment varied during the three or four 
minutes that they were presented to the 
spectators. At least, I only once saw a 
mere baby’s arm tremble, and the fiery 
sword, which the angel pointed at Adam 
and Eve when driven out of Paradise, wa- 
ver, I think, a moment in its bearer’s hand ; 
and Henry, who saw the whole play again 
when it was repeated on the Monday (I see- 
ing only a part), reported that Tobit’s lit- 
tle dog, a wiry terrier of rather a large 
breed, which I had supposed to be stuffed, 
wagged its tail and ran off as the curtain 
descended before it was quite hidden from 
view. But, for the most part, the artistic 
perfection of very difficult and elaborate 
tableaux, including great numbers of fig- 








ures of all ages, and for the preparation of 
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which often three or four minutes must |Flunger, and the leader of the orchestra, 
have been the longest available time, was | Herr Gutsjell, with many others, would get 


really marvellous. Moreover, we heard, 
and our own experience partly confirmed 
it, that the grouping is varied in almost 
every performance, being left in great 
measure to the artistic instinct and training 
of the performers. Such a tableau as that 
of the people of Israel massed together in 
the wilderness, where every man, woman, 
and child looks up with awe and joy as the 
shower of manna descends from heaven,— 
a tableau connected with the gift of the liv- 
ing bread in the Last Supper,— could only 
have been arranged as it is by a people 
whose ancestors had been trained to ar- 
tistic work of this kind, and among whom 
the tradition had never faded away. But 
this popular effect is still more striking in 
the scenes where the mob of Jerusalem, 
stirred up by the priests and terrified at the 
prospect of Roman vengeance for the 
kingly claims of Christ, bowls for the re- 
lease of the ruffian Barabbas (who, clothed 
in his prison sackcloth, looks on with brutal 
enjoyment at the scene), and for the cruci- 
fixion of Jesus. After a most exquisite 
piece of music in parts,— the present mu- 
sic, by the way (much of it wonderfully 
fine, and, I was told by those who know 
more of it than myself, very original) was 
composed by an Ammergau schoolmaster in 
1810, and no part of it has ever been pub- 
lished,— in which the chorus pleads for 
the release of Jesus, while the unseen 
crowds in the background respond with de- 
mands for the release of Barabbas and the 
most solemn imprecations of the blood of 
our Lord on themselves and their children, 
the scene commences in which they fiercely 
urge the crucifixion, and repel with ferocity 
what seem to be the sneers of the Roman 
Governor at their wish to have their King 
crucified. There was the effect of a truly 
local mob,— of common habits and common 
origin about the demeanour of the multitude 
in this scene,— which made its apparent 
passion infinitely more impressive than that 
of any stage crowd I ever saw. It wasa 
people and not a mere company of actors, 
a people swayed by the feeling of vehement 
common interests and fears. Henry said 
that Mr. Darwin should cite the Ammergau 
Play as ‘‘a proof of the hereditary accum- 
ulation of artistic capacities in a selected 
race,” whatever he meant by that; but it 
sounds so well, | thought I would mention 
it. None of these people get real profit by 
the play. I was told that the most that 
players of the first class, Joseph Mair, 





in a good year, would be about £12, for 
something like thirty or forty full perform- 
ances (of eight hours each) and innumer- 
able rehearsals through the previous winter. 
Clearly that is no profit, but a great pecun- 
iary loss. This year, as the performances 
ended two or three months before the usual 
time, I fear they will get nothing; and per- 
haps the poor actors will be shot before 
they feel the need of it. 

But as to the tendency of the Passion 
Play, you may ask, was it to produce a 
deeper feeling for Christ, or to fritter feel- 
ing away in picturesque effects? I can only 
answer for myself. [admit that in many 
of the audience there were occasionally 
signs of a shallow and empty curiosity. 
When the liberated doves tlew out of the 
Temple, there was a titter; and there was 
an inane disposition to regard Judas as the 
comic character of the piece, — comic on 
account of his failure. When he cast down, 
with every sign of real despair, the thirty 
pieces of silver on the floor of the treasury, 
I heard a distinct giggle ; and one chit of a 
German girl near us said to ber brother, 
**Ich kann nur lachen” (‘*I can’t help 
laughing”) in a weak, apologetic way, that 
gave me a strong desire to order her off to 
bed. But nothing more exalting than the 
effect apparently produced on the actors 
themselves is easily imaginable. And for 
myself, I can only say that when some Sun- 
days later I heard in the lesson of the day 
St. John’s account of the crucifixion, it came 
to me with a freshness and power that made 
my heart beat fast. Again I heard tke oaths 
and jests of the soldiers, saw the high priests 
wagging their wicked grey heads, heard the 
people yelling ‘*‘ We have no king but Cx- 
sar,” was filled with the majesty of that 
thrilling voice which declared, ‘* For this 
end was I born, and for this cause came L 
into the world, that I might bear witness to 
the Truth ;” and caught the half-supercilious, 
half-sad enigma put by the Roman Gover- 
nor, ‘* What is truth?” I can only describe 
the general effect produced on my mind as 
the Spanish friar described to Wilkie, when 
gazing in admiration at one of the Last 
Suppers of Velasquez, how the picture had 
so taken possession of his imagination as to 
make the common events of life seem almost 
unreal phantoms beside it. The Passion 
Play at Ammergau had much the same effect 
on my mind: — 

** It seemed as though these were the living men, 

And we, the coloured shadows on the wall.’’ 
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From The Economist. 
COLLAPSE OF CASSARISM. 


Tue marvellous failure of the French 
Imperial system to effect that which seemed 
most likely to be within its power, the com- 
plete military organisation of France, and 
the still more marvellous success of the 
Prussian system in the attainment of that 
end for Prussia, — a success such as, if-you 
consider the proportion between the mili- 
tary strength attained and the wealth and 
population of the nation which has attained 
it, is not to be paralleled in the history of 
the world,—present a very instructive 
contrast. You can hardly say that in 
France it is ‘* personal government ” which 
has failed, without admitting that in some 
true sense in Germany it is ‘* personal gov- 
ernment” which has succeeded. That Prus- 
sia, if it had followed precisely in the steps 
of Parliamentary England, would never 
have attained one-fourth part of the colossal 
military power, which for short periods at 
all events, though at the cost of a great 
strain to the nation, it can now put forth, 
is we think so obvious, as not to need argu- 
ment. It has been the ‘** personal govern- 


ment of the Prussian Crown in relation to 
the army — and, we must admit too, a per- 
sonal government fiercely attacked and till 


lately extremely unpopular with the repre- 
sentatives of the nation — which has made 
the Prussian army what it is, and what a 
strictly Parliamentary system, voted freely 
by the deputies of the people, would never 
have made it. Indeed, the great object of 
popular attack, during the struggle between 
the Crown and the Parliament before the 
Austrian war, was the very military system 
so strenuously defended by the Crown 
which has turned out so splendid a success. 
It can then hardly be said that itis personal 
government which has failed so desperately 
in France. Had the conditions been the 
same, it is not too much to say that France 
might have gained as brilliant a military 
organisation by personal government as 
Prussia. But we think we may say safely 
that it is Cesarism that has utterly failed in 
France, — meaning by Cesarism, that pecu- 
liar system of which Louis Napoleon — still, 
we suppose, nominally the Emperor of the 
French — is the great exponent, which tries 
to win directly from a plebiscite, t.e., the vote 
of the people, a power for the throne to over- 
ride the popular will as expressed in regu- 
lar representative assemblies, and to place 
in the monarch an indefinite ‘‘ responsi- 
bility ” to the nation, by virtue of which he 
may hold in severe check the intellectual 
criticism of the more educated classes and 
even the votes of the people’s own dele- 
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gates. That is what we really mean by 
Cesarism,—the abuse of the confidence 
reposed by the most ignorant in a great 
name to hold at bay the reasoned argu- 
ments of men who both know the popular 
wish and also are sufficiently educated to 
discuss the best means of gratifying those 
wishes. A virtually irresponsible power 
obtained by one man from the vague pre- 
ference of the masses for a particular name, 
—that is Cesarism, and that is a system 
which has undoubtedly undergone a sudden 
and frightful collapse such as none but the 
very worst hereditary monarchies in Europe 
have sustained. The reverse for France is 
infinitely greater than the reverse of 1866 
for Austria. Everyone knew that Austria 
was a weak, divided, and all but bankrupt 
State, torn by the internal divisions of pop- 
ulations of the most diverse blood, lan- 
guage, and religion, and behind the world 
in the application of science to the military 
arts. Witb France it was in every respect 
different. Homogeneous, as few States in 
Europe are homogeneous — animated by 
but one spirit in relation to this particular 
war — if not leading the military science of 
the day, at least known to be one among 
the leaders -—— rich in money — full of credit 
— high in military pride — there was hardly 
one element of failure which she had in 
common with Austria, and yet her reverses 
have been as signal and all but as complete. 

And we do not doubt at all that the ex- 
planation is to be found in the very nature 
of Cesarism, —i.e., in the absence of all 
intermediate links of moral responsibility 
and co-operation, which such a system 
necessarily leaves between the throme and 
the people. It is the very object of the 
plebiscite to give the Emperor an authority 
which reduces all intermediate Powers to 
comparative insignificance if they come into 
collision with his own. Consequently ev- 
erything must depend on him, and if he be 
not practically omniscient there is no sub- 
stantial check at all on the creatures whom 
he sets up to execute his will. This has 
evidently been the ruin of the great military 
power of France. The Empgror, unlike 
the first Napoleon, has had neither genius, 
nor health, nor perhaps the industry to 
check or superintend personally any consid- 
erable part even of the military organisa- 
tion of the Empire. He has been com- 
pelled to trust implicitly to his own crea- 
tures. And his own creatures, suddenly 
raised from insignificance into positions of 
high power where they had nothing to fear 
except the displeasure of the Emperor, 
were exposed to all sorts of temptations to 
let all those minor arrangements on which 




















the success of a great-organization must 
depend fall into disorder rather than incur 
enmities which might have risked their po- 
sition, and could hardly have strengthened 
them. There were no real checks, social or 
otherwise, over the Emperor’s creatures, ex- 
cept the Emperor’s own watchfulness, and 
the Emperor's own watchfulness has evident- 
ly been a very insignificant check indeed. 
The original substitution of new men, Impe- 
rial partisans, for the old officers of the army, 
must have gone far to destroy all the esprit de 
corps and the strict conventions of military 
honour, which are some of the greatest 
obstacles to laxity and corruption. Still for 
a time the anxiety of the Emperor about 
his chief engine of power, the test of fre- 
quent use in the Crimea and Italy, and the 
fears of subordinates who had not had any 
time to systematize a corrupt system, proba- 
biy kept the army in decent working order. 
Certainly no such break-down in arms, com- 
missariat department, local knowledge — 
everything — seems to have taken place in 
185U, as has taken place now. But, as the 
L:mperor grew older, his health worse, and 
the army, in Europe at least, had less to test 
its efliciency, it is obvious that Casarism be- 
ganto bearits natural fruits,and that the 
creatures of the Emperor served bim less and 
less cfliciently every year,— till now at last 
the collapse has come, and the great physi- 
cal basis of Ceesarism, the army, which one 
would have thought it was a matter of life 
and death to keepin the highest state of 
efliciency, has broken in his hand as if it 
were a worthless reed. 

In Prussia, though it has been, no doubt, 
in some sense, ** personal government” 
which has created so wonderful an instrument 
of war, yet it has not in any sense been 
Cesurism, but indeed a system as strongly 
contrasted with Czesarism as our own sys- 
tem of Parliamentary omnipotence. ‘The 
army has been the special object, indeed, 
of the King’s care. His policy has been 
directed to perfect in every way its organi- 
zation. For this he has fought with his 
people so many of those indeterminate bat- 
tles, in which a victory might be claimed on 
either side, but the final end of which has 
been that when the people saw by the ex- 
perience of 1866 what he had done in the 
pericction of the army, they were convinced 
and gave way. But in spite of the King’s 
special personal care of the army, he has, 
in fact, never been at liberty to do with it 
what he liked. Nowhere is the respect 
for military custom and the power of mil- 
itary caste more keenly felt than in Prus- 
sia. ‘The King has always officered his 
army through the nobility, and that alone is 
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\a strong guarantee for an esprit de corps 


that no personal power could defy. The 
danger with an army, officered by nobles, 
and that has inherited as it were the special 
protection and anxiety of an hereditary 
throne, is not either caprice or loose admin- 
istration, but a rigid martinetism too little 
elastic for the new ideas of new times. 
That the Prussian war administration has 
availed itself of the newest tight of science 
is highly creditable to the ruling Powers; 
but there never could bave been the same 
danger of the army falling into inefficiency 
through the inefficiengy of any one man, 
whether at its head or not, that there is 
under a Cesarist system. The King of 
Prussia, in relation to the army, is only the 
head of a ruling caste, bound by very 
strict traditions and etiquettes which have 
grown up in it continuously for many gen- 
erations, and had he been as incompetent 
and negligent as the Emperor of the French 
seems to have been, there would still have 
remained a thousand checks against the 
dishonesty and corruption which seem to 
have undermined the French military sys- 
tem. The Prussian milit:ry system is to 
the Imperial French military system much 
what a ship built on the cellular system is 
to an ordinary ship in time of tempest ; with 
the former, if one cell fills with water, the 
other cells may remain as clear of water as 
ever, and consequently the leak does not 
spread. But with the Cwsarist system the 
Emperor is the army. If he fails and has 
not head or health to look after it, all his 
creatures are pretty sure to failalso. They 
have no interest but their own to consult. 
And they. can consult their own interest 
better by winking at malpractices than by 
exposing them. Caste may be a bad prin- 
ciple. But no caste iggso bud as a caste 
containing virtually only a single family. 
The Imperial system in France is a caste 
containing only a single family, which has 
indefinite power but not indefinite capacity 
to make instruments of all beneath it. In 
the Prussian system the whole military caste 
is bound together by the loyal ties which 
|reduplicate a bundredfold any real vigour 
jand earnestness at the head, while they put 
|a strong check on recklessness or incapacity 
iat the head. In the Casarist system there 
|is no such check on Cesar except the wishes 
of the masses of the people, and that is 
often the source of the greatest weakness. 
| There seems the strongest reason to sup- 
|pose that Louis Napoleon never had the 
| courage to enforce his newest conscription 
ilaw, because it was so unpopular, on those 
jmasses upon whom he depended for his 
lease of power and for his plebiscite. We 
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doubt whether the wonderful disproportion ; the nation might be called together in a few 


between the paper figures of his armies and | hours. 


the numbers he actually brought into the 
field was not really due to his necessary 
dependence on the favour of the ignorant 
peasantry, and his fear of incurring unpop- 
ularity by putting the new conscription law 
in foree, An hereditary king, strong in the 
affection of an aristocracy near his throne, 
and of a middle class that shows an educated 
preference for the old dynasty, has no need 
to fear the displeasure of the lowest among 
the population. But a Caesar who is sup- 
ported against the aristocracy and the edu- 
cated and professional classes by the igno- 
rant peasantry is compelled to limit his 
measures by their ignorant likes and dis- 
likes. We hold, therefore, that Napoleon 
has failed, not only through that loneliness 
of power which has given him no natural 
allies among the educated people of France, 
and compelled him to seek the aid of men 
of little honour or scrupulousness, but that 
he has failed also exactly in consequence of 
his abject dependence on that ignorant 
Conservatism of the peasantry to which he 
has looked for the popularity of his régime. 


From The Examiner. 
PROGRESS OF OPINION IN SPAIN. 


HavinG dexterously withdrawn his coun- 
try from all participation in the conse- 
quences of the Hohenzollern affair, General 
Prim continues to maintain the neutral posi- 
tion of the Executive between domestic fac- 
tions. Only the other day Admiral Topete 
and Senor Rios Rosas, supported by other 
Montpensierists, demanded urgently the 
convocation of the @ortes, because, as they 
said, whichever of the belligerents in the 
present war might triumph, a settlement of 
the Spanish monarchy would become an ar- 
ticle in the treaty of peace, unless the Span- 
ish people should decide beforehand what 
was tobedone. ‘The Prime Minister could 
not be persuaded by the logic, and would 
not yield to the menaces, of the Orleanist 
Cabal. He pointed with pride to the fact 
that for now two years the Provisional Gov- 
ernment, which, in all except the name, is 
the elective Administration of a Republic, 
had maintained order, suppressed sedition, 

assed reforming laws, and reduced revolt 
in the colonial possessions of Spain; while 
the liberty of the press, of worship, and of 
trade, had, with brief exceptions, been 
maintained. There was no need, he argued, 
of precipitancy, therefore; and if any ur- 
gency should arise, the representatives of 
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Whereupon the minority waxed 
wrath, and threatened to withdraw their 
support from the Government ; but the Min- 
ister felt himself strong enough to laugh at 
their threats, and warned them that they 
would be held accountable for whatever con- 
sequences might ensue from their factious 
conduct. Next day the Cabinet met, and 
at his instance an act of general amnesty 
was adopted for all political prisoners. The 
effect of this will of course be to increase 
Prim’s popularity with the Republicans, 
whose adherents constitute the greater num- 
ber of those who will have the benefit of the 
amnesty. And thus the monarchical party 
have provoked a blow which they are pow- 
erless to parry and ill-prepared to endure. 

Other movements have simultaneously 
taken place at Madrid which are not without 
their importance. ‘The United Trade Soci- 
eties have passed resolutions ideatical in 
tone, and almost in terms, with those adopted 
in England, Switzerland, and elsewhere, 
strongly condemning the war as wantonly 
waged for military pride and ambition, 
wasteful of national wealth, and woeful to 
the working classes of the people. An- 
other, and very different, assembly has ta- 
ken place in the Spanish capital. We read 
in the Courrier des Deux Mondes — 


A party is being organized here which proba- 
bly will become very powerful, and save the sit- 
uation. It is the Federsl Republican party, to 
which some thorough Republicans, liberal Pro- 
gressists, and Unionists have already joined 
themselves, and which is composed of intelligent 
amd patriotic young men, of whom the best 
hopes may be entertained. Some of the Minis- 
ters are expected to join the party. 


The development of Federal ideas speaks 
well for progress and intelligence in Spain. 
Students of history naturally embrace the 
greatest and soundest principle of liberty 
which bas been found reduced to peaceful 
and fruitful practice in every age and in 
every clime. The politicians of the salon 
have learned from the able and suggestive 
representative at Madrid of the great Amer- 
can Commonwealth how much its develop- 
ment and stability are dependent upon its 
Federative constitution. And all who bave 
eyes to see and ears to hear what is passing 
around them in other European countries 
must regard with disgust and dismay the 
notion of handing back the fortunes of the 
Peninsula to the keeping of a branch of any 
of the existing dynasties. Never, assuredly, 
were the poet’s words more fatally or liter- 
ally proved to be true — ** Quicquid delirant 
reges, plectuntur Achivi!” What induce- 
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ment have self-governing Spaniards to ac- 
cept the yoke of Bourbon, Coburg, Hohen- 
zollern, or Savoy? Surely they had better 
remain as they are. Possessing every real 
guarantee for freedom, including that of an 
executive composed of men who can have 
no personal interest other than that of their 
country ; and who, if they do fall into error, 
vice, or crime, are removable by the vote 
of a National Legislature, elected by House- 
hold Suffrage. Spain is a Republic in all 
except the name, and Prim, the ablest man 
among his countrymen, is its chief Minister, 
without having to waste his time in the forms 
and ceremonies of a Court. What can any 
disinterested Spaniard wish for more ? 

Orleanist, Christinist, or Prussian intrigue 
would fain have the Cortes decide forthwith 
in favour of a King before the possible change 
of government in France; for all concur in 
anticipatiag that any change would be in fa- 
vour of democracy. ‘Fhe leaders of the Fed- 
eralists, Castelar, Margall, and Figueras, 
have issued an address in which they adjure 
their followers to await patiently the course 
of events, which they are confident will ere 
long bring about the Republic. The Presi- 
dent and a majority of the Council of Min- 
isters are said to lean silently towards the 
policy thus advised. They naturally shrink 
from taking any decisive step prematurely ; 
but the journals under their influence freely 
discuss the comparative merits and possibil- 
ities of Constitutional Monarchy aud Re- 
publican Federalism; and Prim is said to 
have declared that if a Republic is not pro- 
claimed within twenty-four hours after re- 
ceipt of intelligence from Paris that the 
Empire has been overthrown, there will be 
civil war. 





From The Spectator. 
THE GERMAN SOLDIER. 


History seems to show that there is 
hardly any race, from the Maori to the 
Prussian or the Yankee, which will not 
make good military material, and which, 
under able leadership, would be incompetent 
to astonish the world by its military feats. 
The Yankee Colonel Higginson tells us 
with pardonable pride how much he made 
of his Negro troops, and there is no settler 
in the northern island of New Zealand who 
will not bear witness to the wonderful cou® 
age, fortitude, self-denial, self-reliance, and 
intelligence of the Maori troops. The Trish 
have earned for us some of the most bril- 
liant of English victories. The history of 
France is, if not exactly a history of the 
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wonderful achievements of French armies, 
at least a history everywhere conspicuously 
shot with military threads. Sweden and 
the Netherlands, now so little warlike, have 
histories full of military romance. Russia, 
with perhaps some of the poorest military 
material in Europe — for the Russian peas- 
ant has been till lately too much of a serf to 
show the elasticity of first-rate troops — has 
yet, under able commanders, achieved mar- 
vels of endurance and valour. The mean 
whites of the Southern States, under such 
leaders as Lee and Jackson, executed the 
most brilliant military enterprises. And 
the armies of the Northern States, directly 
they found accomplished captains like Grant 
and Sherman, solved successfully greater, 
more novel, and more difficult military 
problems than military science had ever till 
the commencement of the great Civil War 
even conceived. It is nothing to say of any 
race that when well led they make good 
soldiers. That is true of almost all, prob- 
ably of all races which have any claim to be 
human at all. But still the military quali- 
ties which come most conspicuously to the 
surface are very different in different races. 
Some soldiers, —the French are probably 
among the number, —are most susceptible 
to the influence of brilliant or incompetent 
leaders, more brilliant when brilliantly led, 
more dispirited when incompetently led, than 
the soldiers of most other races. Others, 
again, like English soldiers, have the good 
quality of never shrinking to the incapacity 
of bad leaders, though they are probably also 
less susceptible to the thrill of sympathy 
which makes soldiers of other races dilate 
almost to the proportions of their leader’s 
genius. A certain phlegm in war is the great 
quality of the English soldier, — that which 
enables him to charge in single line, — an 
immense economy of force, and one the ca- 
pacity for which appears to be due more to 
phlegm, and the strange moderation of that 
mutually dependent social feeling which is of 
the essence of military esprit de corps, than to 
more brilliant qualities. It is the keenness 
of the social-heroic feeling which gives his 
brilliancy to the French soldier. It is the 
absence of any such heroic feeling, or rather 
the absence of any need for it, —the stu- 
pid limitation of mind, if you will, which 
prevents it from occurring to him that there 
is either grandeur or difficulty in doing just 
what he is ordered to do, — which gives his 
steadfastness to the English soldier. He is 
less capable of any enthusiasm in the mat- 
ter, and has less need for it. What, in the 
same sense, seems to be the highest quality 
of the German soldier, whom the great 
Prussian Drill-Sergeant has led on to what 
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is, in some respects, the grandest campaign 
of which Europe has any chronicle ? 

It is quite obvious, of course, that there 
are considerable differences between the 
German soldiers of different States. The 
French have themselves observed that there 
was more fire, more élan, in some of the 
South-German troops, especially the Bava- 
rian, than even in the Prussimms. On the 
other hand, for perfection of method and 
discipline, the Prussian element in the Ger- 
man Army seems to stand the highest. 
But putting aside these varieties in the 
constituent elements of the German Army, 
can we find any characteristic which seems 
to constitute a point of specific superiority 
in the German soldier over the soldier of 
kindred races, — the English, for example, 
and the Yankee ? 

From all we have read of the recent 
German campaigns, and all we know of 
the German people, we should say, then, 
that the German soldier is greatly superior 
to the English and American soldier in 
rationality and equanimity. As for cour- 
age, all troops are courageous when well 
led, and most are the reverse under bad 
handling; it is not in courage that different 
troops differ, but in the rationale and con- 
ditions of their courage. The French are 
courageous from a feeling of honour and by 
waves of impulse; the English by phleg- 
matic animal temperament; the Americans 
by the latter and by natural ‘cuteness; but 
in French, in English, and in American 
courage there is a large flavour of either 
vanity or self-importance, — vanity pre- 
dominating in the French temper, animal 
self-importance in the English, and some- 
thing between the two inthe Yankee. But 
as far as we can see, there is little or no 
element of this sort in the German courage. 
Germans are not inflated into courage; 
they are not carried away by it, as English 
troops so often are, into destructive wan- 
tonness; it is a thoroughly rational and 
modest courage, coming up to what is 
wanted of it, and not going beyond it, and 
a less selfish and self-important courage than 
that of any other European soldiers. From 
all sides we receive information not only of 
the extreme valour of the German troops 
in charging heights, as at Spicheren, where 
something like nine of them fell for every 
one of the foe whom they destroyed. — 
but of their extreme mildness, reasonable- 
ness, and fairness even when the flush of 
such great victories and successes was upon 
them. Even some of Edmond About’s ac- 
counts of his conversations with German 
soldiers give proof of this. But from every 


side we hear reports of the harmlessness 
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of the victorious soldiery, and their forbear- 
ance towards the French peasantry amongst 
whom they encamp. For example, a cor- 
respondent of the Pall Mall Gazette tells 
how the tempting ripe plums in his host’s 
garden were left untouched by this trium- 
pbant army, though it was wretchedly sup- 
plied with vegetable diet and the sun was 
the sun of August. Now, we may safely 
say that the somewhat brutal aplomb of the 
English soldier shows no sign of this sort 
of spontaneous forbearance, and that even 
the acuter and more reasonable self-appreci- 
ation of the Yankee would consider such 
forbearance quite derogatory to his own 
worth. A genuinely modest species of cour- 
age, common enough in the ranks of the 
educated officers, seems to us to have been 
made for the first time, in the Ger- 
man Army, the type also of the privates’ 
courage. And the German soldier seems 
to show, too, the characteristic industrious 
patience of the German nation in a degree 
exceedingly uncommon in the rank and file 
of armies. English and American soldiers 
endure hardship, but they certainly do not 
endure it patiently. Their self-respect and 


| vanity fret against it, and make their forti- 


tude a mere thing of necessity, not a source 
of strength. But the accounts of the Ger- 
man soldiers, ill-provided with food, and 
sleeping out in mere waterproof cloaks 
(without tents), under the heavy rain, 
might be accounts of men who had gone 
forth into the world in a spirit of pure self- 
sacrifice, so completely do they seem to 
have kept their equanimity in all such trials. 
Then again, look at the perfection of their 
organization, which is no doubt chiefly to 
be credited to the organizing authorities, 
but not wholly. Few troops in the world 
are susceptible of such perfect classification 
as the Germans. To have not merely your 
army and commissariat, but all your hospi- 
tal arrangements, all your arrangements for 
burying the dead. in the perfection in which 
they are in the German armies, takes a 
really cultivated human material. All these 
various functions cannot be harmoniously 
carried out by the different classes of 
workers without a good turn for method in 
the subordinates as well as the chiefs. No 
doubt the German education is ostentati- 
ously methodical and exhaustive in its class- 
ifications, The divisions and subdivisions 
of a German class-book are often in the 
highest degree entertaining to a foreigner. 
What with their Theil, Abschnitt, Abthei- 
lung, Unterabtheilung, Sektion, and Para- 
graph, the divisions and sub-divisions al- 
most require a distinct study of classifica- 
tion to understand them. But Germans 

















like that sort of exhaustive classification. 
They are before all things orderly, and 
like complete classification, even if it bea 
little ostentatious. We think we see the 
advantage of this in the wonderfully harmo- 
nious working of the military organization 
under those great masters of discipline,— 
the Prussians. A German private regards 
himself as Paragraph e, Sektion 4, Unter- 
abtheilung 10, Abtheilung 5, Theil 2, of the 
great. army; and he fulfils the function of 
that paragraph,— just its function and no 
more,— without a murmur or a conceit that 
he ought to attempt more. He is part ofa 
great artificial classification; and he is ab- 
solutely content to be that part. 

But for ail that, the German soldier has 
the full German thoroughness. He has 
formed a clear conception of what he has to 
do, and wishes to doit. We are told that 
the German soldiers had hardly crossed the 
frontier, when they began asking the dis- 
tance to Paris; and that the only point on 
which they are sore is any hint thrown out 
that peace will be made before they have 
reached Paris. They remember the great 
Buonaparte’s occupation of Berlin and the 
other great German capitals. They remem- 
ber the threats of the French Press that the 
present Emperor was to march to Berlin 
before his own féte-day. They have formed 
a conception that the object of war is to 
put an end to this sort of threat, and to 
show that Germany in her strength can do 
as much as ever did France in her strength, 
and they will not hear of less. Hence the 
German soldier, with all his patience, mod- 
esty, and indisposition to go beyond his own 
assigned part, is full of the energy of a clear 
purpose, —though his conception of what 
is necessary and right is no doubt exagger- 
ated. 

In a word, the German soldier, with as 
much courage as the soldier of any other na- 
tion, shows a far more rational courage, — 
a courage more independent of temperament, 
—a courage more governed by a clear and 
in some respects a temperate purpose, —a 
courage not rooted in self-importance, but 
in modest patience, —the courage, that is, 
of an educated being, and, on the whole, 
of a mild and social, and not self-important 
educated being. Education might restrain 
the animal wantonness of English military 
courage almost to the same extent. But 
we doubt whether it would give the English 
private the modesty and self-forgetfulness 
of a race which is intrinsically more-social 
and less competitive and pushing than 
either the English or the American. It is 
a great lesson for Europe that the military 
strength reputed to reside in these unpleas- 
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“Army. 
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ant qualities, can be fourd in even higher 
measure without them. 


From The Spectator, 
THE CONDITIONS OF PEACE, 


SupposineG the Germans to dictate peace, 
either at Chalons or before Paris, what will 
be its terms? It may be said that discus- 
sion is premature, but it is the universal 
topic, and the first business of journalists 
is to give their readers data for an opinion. 
In this case, when so much depends upon 
an individual will, and so much more on 
the attitude of Cabinets hitherto quiescent, 
a complete summary is impossible; but 
there are, nevertheless, some considerations 
which it may be worth while to state. 
Three plans, which are also policies, are be- 
lieved to be floating about the Chancelleries, 
not as plans under consideration, but as 
embodying in a more or less brutal way the 
possibilities of the situation. The first, 
and, as we fear, the most probable basis of 
peace, is the one which was popular in Ger- 
many before the retreat of the French 
The Germans, then, as now, ex- 
pected victory, but only after a long and 
chequered campaign; and their decision, 
freely announced in conversation, and care- 
fully suggested, though not defined, in the 
official papers was to demand the banish- 
ment of the Bonapartes—now styled by 
that name in all semi-official papers — the 
payment of the expenses of the war, and 
the cession of Alsace, so as to restore the 
ancient mountain frontier of the Vosges 
between Germany and France. This basis, 
which is in one way moderate, and stri-tly 
accords with precedent, is open to the im- 
mense objection that while it would create 
a terrible and permanent feud between 
France and Germany, and would violate 
the modern principle that populations are 
not to be transferred to foreign rulers with- 
out their consent, it would not greatly 
weaken France. The first object of any 
Government which may succeed the Empire 
would be to recover French territory, and 
if at all able or patient, it would either so 
re-organize France or so bind together the 
three Latin races, that sooner or later it 
would recover it. Moreover, all evidence 
seems to show that although Alsace speaks 
a patois which is nearer German than 
French, the people who have been French 
for two hundred years, and who therefore 
felt the fusing heat of the Revolution, are 
still French to the bone, and would be a 








source rather of weakness than of strength 
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toa German Empire. At the same time, 
the loss of actual strength to France would 
be almost imperceptible, France losing 
fewer people than she acquired by the 
cession of Savoy and Nice, and obtaining 
a better frontier. The first grand princi- 
ple of modern diplomacy, therefore, the 
integrity of the self-dependent States, would 
be violated, only to deepen the roots of 
enmity between the two greatest States of 
Europe, and make St. Petersburg, when 
once armed, arbitress between them. That 
is not a good result, either for Germany or 
for the world. 

Seeing this, and seeing also that their 
victory, if obtained at all, will be of the 
completest kind, many Germans begin to 
argue that it would he better to remodel 
the map altogether, and, as they must 
incur French hatred, to reduce the effective 
power of France till that hatred becomes 
on ordinary political caiculation innocuous. 
To effect this end, these reasoners propose 
a second plan, known apparently in Ger- 
many as the ‘ Burgundian” one, under 
which Belgium would be aggrandized by a 
great slice of Northern France; Switzer- 
land by Savoy, — which is by nature part 
of the Alpine Republic; Italy by the 
restoration of Nice and Corsica; and Ger- 


many by the cession of Alsace and Lor- 


raine. France would then be reduced to a 
second-rate Power incapable of maintain- 
ing a great war alone, and Germany would 
be surrounded by allies dependent on her 
guarantee for the safety of their territories ; 
while the danger of firm alliance between 
Paris and St. Petersburg would be im- 
mensely reduced, probably removed, for 
Austria, which Germany can, if she likes, 
always conciliate, and, indeed, as we be- 
lieve, has conciliated, would alone then be 
a match for France. This arrangement, if 
successfully carried out, would undoubtedly 
make the Hohenzollerns arbiters of Europe, 
and there are ugly symptoms abroad that 
some plan of the kind has passed through 
Count Bismarck’s mind. We do not like 
those hints in his papers that it will be 
necessary after the war to reward the 
fidelity of his allies, — to give, that is, ter- 
ritorial rewards to Bavaria and Baden. 
That points to a policy which, if once 
adopted, may, for the sake of safety, be 
made ruthless. Fortunately for Europe. 
which dreads the rise of an almost universal 
monarchy, there is reason still in German 
councils, there is a fear of tempting fate 
too far, and there are enormous political 
obstacles in the road. All utterances attri- 
buted to the King show a spirit of modera- 
tion, he is known to detest war on its own 
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account, and to him, as to his people, the 
campaign has revealed one immense and 
hardly-foreseen truth. Germany under its 
present organization, is as strong for offen- 
sive war as Frarce, has no reason of weak- 
ness to dread invasion, can inflict for inva- 
sion a terrible retribution. This revelation 
will of itself inspire moderate counsels ; 
while, on the other hand, Germany if she 
pushed her advantages too far, might be 
met by a Coalition. France would fight to 
the last against such a peace, and difficult 
as it is under the conditions of modern life 
to maintain a popular war, the people of 
France, with England to draw upon for aid, 
and half Europe sympathizing, would be a 
most terrible foe. Germany is a nation in 
the field, and does not want long wars, or 
wars with Powers from whom she has re- 
ceived neither injury nor insult, who, in- 
deed, are not indisposed to regard her rise 
as a new and powerful security for the re- 
pose of mankind. There would always, 
too, be the risk of the propagandist force 
which France, as a free Republic, is certain 
to exercise, and of that alliance of Latin 
races under Repvblican institutions which 
Germany, if she is carried too far by the 
exultation of triumph, is certain to precipi- 
tate. France, moderately treated, may be 
Orleanist ; ruthlessly treated, she must be 
Republican; and France Republican must 
be, in Southern Europe, as a fuse burning 
down in an open powder-barrel. 

There is therefore a chance, and, as we 
deem, more than a chance, that the Empe- 
ror of Germany, if completely and rapidly 
victorious — for a long struggle would em- 
bitter all sides —may set a magnificent 
example of magnanimity ; may by an effort 
of transcendent self-control declare, as he 
has declared, that his enemy is not France, 
but only the Empire; may decline to dis- 
member France, and may content himself 
with the full and formal recognition that 
Germany is one, with the glory of a victory 
beyond all precedent, with a fame which 
fills the world, and the payment of the ex- 
penses of the war. The latter, though not 
a generous demand, is not an unfair one, 
there being no reason whatever why a 
Rhenish peasant should be taxed because 
Napoleon for his own purposes chose to 
endeavour to turn him without his own con- 
sent into a citizen of France, and no reason- 
able estimate of those expenses could injure 
France so much as the expenses which will 
be involved in a continuance of the war, 
A treaty of this kind would not rankle 
more than the Treaty of 1815, while it 
would leave Germany in a magnificent posi- 
tion, mistress of her own destinies, conspic- 
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uously unaggressive, but so powerful that 
in all regions where she has pressing inter- 
ests, as in the Valley of the Danube, her 
voice would be almost final; and with full 
possibility of that alliance with England 
which, if it could be carried out honestly 
and thoroughly, would for a half a century 
guarantee the peace of the world. It is 
certain that the neutral Powers will press 
towards this arrangement, and it should not 
be forgotten that they have in their hands 
at least one consideration to offer — namely, 
Luxemburg, which was German up to 1866, 
the King-Duke sitting in the Diet bv his 
representative — which is of the highest 
value to Germany, and which would still 
retain its autonomy, entering the Federation 
under a new Duke, say, Prince Frederick 
Charles. The inhabitants, it is true, wish 
for neutrality; but that is only to avoid 
military service, from which they have no 
right to be exempt at the expense of other 
Powers, and which the Belgians do not at- 
tempt to shirk. Luxemburg is not guaran- 
teed for itself, but for the general good of 
Europe, and as the King-Duke is willing to 
give up his rights, such as they are, the 
granters may, for the general good of 
Europe withdraw from their position, and 
replace Luxemburg in her recent place as 
one of the States of Germany. 

There is one point in all the-discussion on 
the terms of peace which, we confess, 
greatly perplexes us. It is repeated on 
all hands, in Germany, in Paris, and in 
England, that King William insists upon 
securing some guarantee other than his vic- 
tories against a renewal of the recent attack. 
This guarantee, it is clear from all published 
statements, is not to be territory, which, 
unless taken on an enormous scale, would 
be no guarantee at all, but a change of 
some kind in the internal organization of 
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France; and it is difficult to see what that 
change is to be. Is France to pledge her- 
self, as Prussia once did, to keep her army 
under a certain fixed point? The result of 
that would inevitably be a repetition of 
Hardenberg’s plan, an army apparently 
below the strength fixed, but incessantly 
changed until every man in the country has 
passed through the military mill, and 
France would be better armed than she is 
now. Oris France to abolish the conscrip- 
tion? That, no doubt, would be a subtle 
and, it might be, a terrible blow at her 
power, for it would delight the peasantry, 
and if they were exempted for five years, 
it may be doubted if any Government would 
be able, in the teeth alike of the German 
armies and its own subjects, to reimpose so 
terrible a burden. The result would be to 
compel France to adopt the Swiss system 
of defence; but there is still a question 
whether that system, ably managed by a 
Ministry at the head of a willing people, 
and wielding the resources of a country like 
France, might not be made at any moment 
a terrible weapon of offence. The Ger- 
mans may have some third plan of which we 
have no conception, but any interference 
with internal laws tends to make war inevit- 
able, and Germany needs no guarantee be- 
yond her own strength, now consolidated, 
manifested past all doubt, and increasing 
with every decade. We are not blind to 
the grand danger which her statesmen see 
ahead, —that, whenever engaged in the 
war with Russia, which, sooner or later, is 
inevitable, France, in revenge for 1870, 
may, in American phrase, ‘‘ jump upon her 
back ;” but that danger will be increased, 
not diminished, by a clause in the Treaty, 
which every Frenchman would feel, and 
rightly feel, to be an affront to her inde- 
pendence. 








ErunotocicaL Society, June 21,— Mr. 
David Forbes, F.R.S., read a paper on the 
Aymara Indians of Bolivia and Peru. He de- 
scribed them as a small, massive, thick-set race, 
with large heads and short limbs. The trunk 
is disproportionately large, and the capacity of 
the thorax is enormous, being adapted to meet 
the requirements of respiration in a rarefied at- 
mosphere, as the Aymara lives at an elevation 
of from 8,000 to 16,000. feet above the sea-level. 
The proportions ef the lower limbs are curious, 
the thigh being shorter than the leg; the heel is 
inconspicuous. In colour, the Aymara varies 





| from copper-red to yellowish brown and blackish 
brown, according to the altitude at which he 
lives, Many of the customs of the Aymaras 
| depend on their peculiar conditions of life. In 
| consequence of the low boiling-point of water at 
| such great altitudes, beans are rarely used, and 
, the food consists chiefly of potatoes peculiarly 
| prepared. Clay is added to the food, not for 
| any nutritious matter in it, but apparently only 
to increase the bulk of the meal. In religion, 
the Aymaras are nominally Christians, They 
appear to have no system of writing. 
Nature. 
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Ir is scarcely possible to doubt that negotia- 
tions of some sort have been going on, and per- 
haps continue to go on, in order to ascertain 
what possible basis of peace there may be, and 
that these negotiations are either conducted 
through, or originated by, England. It is pos- 
sible that the efforts of the English Cabinet to 
bring about peace are perfectly legitimate. 
They may be interfering because they are asked 
to interfere. It may be that France wishes to 
know the least that Germany will take, or that 
Germany wishes to know the most that France 
will give. Lord GRaNnvILie has recently had 
interviews with the representatives of both Pow- 
ers, and if he is appealed to in the proper way, 
and sees that he has a fair opportunity of mak. 
ing himself useful, he is of course quite right to 
do what he can to bring about the end of the 
war. But if this is the position of the English 
Ministry, it has much reason to complain of 
some of its friends. They represent it as a 
grand occasion for English diplomacy to inter- 
fere unasked; they consider that the English 
Government should teach the combatants what 
is right and what is wrong, and should tell 
Germany what it ought to ask, and France 
what it should concede. If either party declines 
to accept the decision of the English Govern- 
ment, then the recalcitrant party is to incur 
the moral reprobation of England. This is the 
programme set before the Government as the 
height of wisdom; gratuitous interference rest- 
ing on an unlimited power of preaching. Un- 
happily the notion is only too English, but no 
notion could be more desperately foolish. We 
are always ready with the cheapest of commodi- 
ties — good advice. We stand aloof, and are 
wise, and know What other people ought to do. 
If they do not do what we tell them they ought 
to do, we inflict on them the penalty of our 
moral reprobation. If they persevere, and not 
only do wrong but succeed by doing wrong, we 
pass a kind of moral indemnity-act in their 
favour, and worship their success, Such, under 
very bad guidance, has been for a great many 
years the ordinary course of English criticism 
and English behaviour towards foreign coun- 
tries. We can only trust that this is not the 
course which the Cabinet are now pursuing. It 
is most fervently to be hoped that Lord Gran- 
VILLE will not take England further into the 
abyss of being the ‘‘ reverend gentleman ”’ of 
European society —the person to whose cloth 
respect is paid, and who is considered in his 
place when preaching and advising and accom- 
modating things in a superfine black suit, while 
the people who really do business settle matters 
in their own way. It is disheartening to think 
how nearly England has got into such a position 
in Europe, and nothing could make the resem- 
blance more strong than to remember how con- 
fidently and proudly the respectable preaching 
man would write to other persons like himself, 
and how they would praise him and love him 
for what he had done. The world of politics is 
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sort, and England cannot afford to interfere 
gratuitously with useless advice and feeble ex- 
pressions of moral praise or blame. Facts must 
be looked in the face, and what the successful 
combatant wants and can get must be allowed 
to form the chief item in the calculation of the 
terms on which peace is likely to be made. 
Saturday Review. 


THe PrusstAN ORGANISATION OF WOMEN. — 
While astonishment is being felt at the organ- 
isation of the Prussian army, which is sent forth 
on its mission of invasion without a failure of 
supplies and with every man knowing his ap- 
pointed place, it may be useful to point out that 
it is not mexely in the organisation of the com- 
batant services that the Prussian spirit and 
skill at organising are displayed. We under- 
stand that there are organisations at home for 
the care of the wounded, and of families whose 
bread-winners are at the wars, hardly less won- 
derful and complete than those of the active 
army itself. The women of Prussia are as com- 
prehensively organized for the care of the 
wounded as the men are for military service. 
We hear little of their doings, because everyone 
in Germany is too busy with the war to write; 
but the service is diligently and efficiently per- 
formed. So thorough is the organisation that 
the societies know where to turn to for lint and 
every kind of store that may be of service to the 
wounded, the system being nearly as effective 
for utilising the resources of the country as 
those of the active army. In the same way the 
societies for assisting families whose heads are 
called out take such precautions that no case 
can be overlooked, and the incidental calamities 
of the Prussian system, by which the citizens 
are drafted to carry on the war, are thus amel- 
iorated as much as possible. In one or the other 
service every Prussian is engaged,— merchants, 
bankers, judges, and others devoting their leis- 
ure time on their return from their offices to the 
patriotic duties imposed upon them. Thus 
nearly every person in Prussia assists directly 
in bearing the burden of the war, the whole 
forces of the country being guided at every 
point by a minute and perfect organization. 
Economist. 





Tue fearful destructiveness of so-called ‘* nat- 
ural’? causes of death, as compared with even 
the most sanguinary battles, is shown by the 
fact that during the siege of Sebastopol, the 
French army lost 20,240, men by death in the 
field or as the result of their wounds, 75,000 
from epidemic and other diseases. During the 
Italian campaign of two months, the French 
losses were 3,664 killed or mortally wounded, 





too stern and real for amiable delusions of this 





5,000 from disease. Nature. 








